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THE LIP of the LION 


How to handle the school publicity 
and keep out of trouble—perhaps 


By BEULAH JO WICKARD 


“That's a valiant flea, that dare eat 
his breakfast on the lip of a lion” 


R. SHAKESPEARE didn’t have in mind 

the purveyor of school publicity 
when he wrote those lines. I don’t have to 
reread King Henry V to know that. If he 
had been pondering the plight of the un- 
fortunate pedagogue whose privilege it is 
to ladle out school news, he would have 
said “that dare eat his breakfast, lunch and 
dinner on the lip of a lion.” 

Itis not generally conceded that after big- 
game hunting and parachute jumping, 
shool publicity is the most dangerous of 
pastimes. But I’m here to say that it is. And 

——- — 

Eprtor’s Nore: Our readers are taken be- 
hind the scenes in this article on the trials 
and tribulations of one of the countless 
teachers who lead double lives: (a) as teach- 
es,and (b) as handlers of the local schools’ 
publicity. After six years of it, the author 
has accumulated much wisdom concerning 
the second phase, which she offers here. She 
laught during this period in a junior high 
whool in Oklahoma City, and now teaches 
in California. She says that she has found 
thool publicity just about as difficult and 
“ticklish” in that state. 


I ate my meals on the lip of the lion for six 
years. 

The first peril of the teacher news-hound 
is that no newspaper school-page editor 
ever wanted to use school publicity or “in- 
terpretation” just as it comes from the 
school news source. You can’t blame her for 
that. Her business is to get the school news 
read. Not to re-create the average reader's 
image of the public school, not to pour oil 
on the troubled waters of patron factions, 
not to nurse the tender egos of teachers, 
nor to burn incense to school administra- 
tors, but to win reader interest. 

Her idea of a sure-fire reader interest 
story may not be yours. It may not be your 
principal's, and if not, may the winds be 
tempered to the shorn lamb. You are on 
the spot. 

What are the other perils of being a 
school publicity agent? How many students 
has your school? Multiply by two and dis- 
cover the number of parents you must molli- 
fy. Now add the faculty members and don’t 
forget to give each of the kids an interested 
aunt and uncle. Throw in the school-board 
members for good measure. Present each 
of these persons with a sawed-off shotgun 
and a generous supply of buckshot. 

Fancy yourself the target. .. . Are you 
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still behind your desk instead of under 
it? Your heroism is praise-worthy but ill- 
advised. Your reward is the school pub- 
licity job. 

By the way. You understand, of course, 
that you will do school publicity in addi- 
tion to your classroom and committee work? 
A sort of added feather in your cap, so to 
speak. Let’s hope it doesn’t turn out to be 
a white feather. Before you start—one 
minute! Have you any dependents? And 
whom should we notify in case? Well, just 
in case? 

It isn’t wise to begin the job wondering 
why a school should have a publicity agent 
or interpreter. School people use the words, 
“interpretation” and “interpreter” to take 
away a certain odium that attaches to the 
idea of publicity. An odium of self-seeking. 

“Interpretation” is a much nicer word. It 
means school news for the purpose of mak- 
ing school aims and activities understand- 
able to the reading public. Now sell this 
definition of school publicity to the school 
editor of the paper downtown. Sell it to her 
city editor. Sell it to Mrs. Jones who wants 
to know “why Mary Jane didn’t get written 
up when she did such a beautiful tap dance 
between scenes in the school assembly?” 

“School news is the interpretation of the 
school to the public.” A pig's eye it is. Very 
often it’s throwing orchids where they will 
do the most good and you know it. 

Keep the Utopian definition in your 
mind, however, and refer to it. Even aim at 
that ideal if you’re brave enough—but keep 
your eyes open and wear your bullet-proof 
vest. 

Your news sources are the homerooms, 
the teachers, the homeroom officers, the in- 
dividual homeroom members, club spon- 
sors and officers, the sponsors and officers 
of the student council or any other all- 
school organization. You must know what 
it is you want to interpret and go after it. 
Better get it yourself. Or send your best stu- 
dent journalist. 

I found several students invaluable in this 
work of collecting, and in the case of 
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straight news, even writing the storig 
Others assisted with typing. But a big ston 
or one which demanded secrecy until pub 
lication I wrote myself or made notation ¢ 
the facts of the story and gave those facts jp 
the downtown school editors to assembk 
as they liked. 

There was seldom difficulty in finding 
enough news. The difficulty was one of » 
lection. In every school there are activitig 
representative of other agencies than th 
public school. These agencies are avid fx 
advertising. How to represent the school? 

As I look back on my six-year sentenc 
I see that I fought constantly to tak 
the dynamite out of school news and leay 
it punch. That’s hard to do. In an effon 
to make school publicity harmless, th 
teacher usually sterilizes it until it is a 
innocuous as boiled water and about 
interesting. 

Keep the news positive. That means tha 
you're going to have your troubles with the 
city newspaper people. 

Have you a little scandal in your cafe 
teria marketing? What pressures are being 
brought to bear on the faculty member 
What if anything in your school constitute 
an abuse of the public confidence? Th 
downtown newspaper would like a litte 
dirt. Dirt has reader interest galore. Iti 
regrettable but true. 

Have you clean, positive stuff to give 
them? Something with an aura of originality 
about it and something hooked up to alot 
of student names? Can you give the papen 
positive news and make them like it? If you 
can, you're the world’s eighth wonder. 

There were times when I found my situs 
tion on the lip of the lion annoying enough 
The precocious child’s yen to “get in th 
paper,” a yen often stimulated by an over 
eager mother with visions of Hollywood, 
was occasionally downright nauseating. But 
one particularly sympathetic school editot 
helped me to keep the news diversified, it 
formative, yet by its recognition of metit 
stimulating to many youngsters. When ! 
saw the radiant face of one fourteen-year 
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old as he devoured the feature which named 
him the outstanding member of an airplane 
dub, I forgot the few persistently caviling 

trons who counted our school’s stories on 
each school page and perennially insisted, 
“Our school is being slighted. Something 
should be done about it.” 

There were sO many minor irritations: 
the over-zealous child, the publicity-mad 
parent, the downtown school editor who 
wanted a scoop on all school news and flew 
into a pretty rage when any other paper got 
an inch. All these disharmonies became just 
part of the week's publicity job. 

Then came the crisis. 

It was the publicizing of a school which 
nearly made my residence on the lip of the 
lion disastrous. 

Qur student council sponsored a semi- 
annual election for officers of the council 
and of the school. When the school was 
small the council invested this semi-annual 
dection with considerable aplomb and got 
by with it. Interest ran at a white heat. Busy 
litle campaign managers wrote flowery 
speeches and combed the dictionary for two- 
bit words to impress their student public. 

Ambitious candidates got the jitters and 
recalled with painful clarity all the blots 
on their private escutcheons. Devoted con- 
stituents dreamed behind algebra books of 
new and spectacular ways to advertise their 
choice. The teachers stood by and grinned. 
It was all good fun. 

And then an insidious influence turned 
the fun to poison. That influence was par- 
ent interest, parent interest on a blind and 
selfish competitive basis. Parents paid for 
printed cards, for posters. Parents organized 
Johnnie's social calendar to help his politi- 

al future. Not many parents did this. But 
how many rotten apples does it take to 
pollute the whole barrel? 

These off-the-record political activities 
began to cause a stir among the more alert 
pupils. They asserted that the school elec- 
tion was getting “dirty.” 

It should be cleaned up, these keen 
youngsters told one another; but how? What 
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kid wanted to expose parents with a finger 
in the school election game? It all seemed 
so silly. Nobody wanted to be a squealer. 
But neither did anybody want to see good 
fun turned into a political gyp. The little 
crusaders seethed. They discussed it hotly, 
but sealed up tighter than clams when a 
teacher came to windward. 

Then finally they boiled over with a 
teacher who was a favorite confidant. He 
listened and was disturbed. Deeply dis- 
turbed. For although a teacher is ordi- 
narily the most unshakeable of optimists, 
he can’t continue to call a spade a zephyr 
when it hits him alongside the head. 

The teacher consulted with his principal. 
The office was not asleep. The principal was 
already examining with confused emotions 
of amusement and consternation a prepos- 
terous array of campaign literature, printed 
cards, handbills, mimeographed life his- 
tories of the youthful candidates and posters 
elaborately lettered. The outlay repre- 
sented money. And the employment of 
money in the school election represented a 
departure from a fine democratic tradition. 

It gave the principal a headache. He ad- 
mitted it. Other teachers were called into 
consultation. Some were able to put an 
estimate on the print, mimeograph and 
poster jobs. Ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty- 
five dollars. 

It was possible that a few parents were 
investing as much as twenty-five dollars in 
their children’s race for a school office! 
Those parents were proud, sensitive, and 
selfish. How to put the administrative foot 
down without pinning one’s own neck un- 
der it? 

The consulting teachers agreed that the 
candidates were fine enough and popular 
enough to win an election without parental 
meddling. Then everyone affirmed a course 
of action for the future. Elections would 
be “sprung” and the time between the 
announcement of the election and the elec- 
tion itself would be too short for any 
monkeyshines. 

And so it was. The student council, aware 
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that reform was needed but loathe to legis- 
late the student body out of two or three 
days of ballyhoo and general hysteria, 
finally followed the path of duty. 

Another semester brought a new election 
bulletin. It appeared the afternoon before 
the surprise election. A school editor from a 
downtown paper asked for a copy of the 
bulletin. She was curious about the change 
in procedure. I confessed that Mammon had 
plumped a dirty finger into the school po- 
litical pie. Ah, yes, in some cases perhaps to 
the extent of $25. The school editor’s eyes 
began to shine. She smelled a story. 

The story came out. I read it, every word 
of it, and even then, while I thought it com- 
manded more space and a larger headline 
than it merited, I sat serenely on the lip of 
the lion and never once suspected my danger. 

I spent that evening at Carnegie library. 
When I arrived home, the telephone was 
ringing frantically. All the nether regions 
were popping. The student-council sponsor 
and the principal were determined to warn 
me that I was in the path of a vindictive 
parent, a parent whose child had been a 
candidate the previous semester. Twenty- 
five dollars, indeed! His child was being in- 
sulted. It was a bloody outrage. Who gave 
out such a story? He would have that per- 
son’s job. No, no, his name hadn't been 
mentioned. No names had been mentioned. 
But it was a bloody outrage anyway. He 
would see that reporter. He would find out 
who his libeler was. He would— 

What a state of affairs! I listened to the 
account of the irate parent’s wild threats 
with a sinking heart. I promised to contact 
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the school editor, and to hang up if th 
parent called and loosed a volley of abug 
on me. 

The school editor laughed heartily whey 
I reported the effect of her story. She was 
comforting. “Let him come,” said she with 
divine newspaper nonchalance. “I'll tam 
him. What’s he sore about anyway? He 
doesn’t have to wear the shoe unless it fits” 

And she did tame him. But not until the 
affair had been hanging over my head fora 
week like the sword of Damocles suspended 
by a cobweb. I had survived five years of 
teaching with never one big ugly scene with 
an angry parent. I wanted desperately 
keep that record. 

I suppose I shall never know just what 
mixture of frankness and cajolery that litt 
school editor used to tame the lion. I wish] 
did. I would gladly pass the formula on tw 
you who have just undertaken the arduous 
and thankless task of school publicity. k 
might not be of much help, however. Mos 
teachers have an overdose of conscience in 
such matters. They lack the savoir fair 
cleverly to reverse the roles and make the 
unreasonable parent the defendant instead 
of the prosecutor. 

In spite of all its perils, perhaps you like 
doing school publicity. Perhaps it helps 
assuage your journalistic flair. Perhaps it 
provides a pleasant contact with the news 
paper world and newspaper people. Per 
haps it’s fun for you after classroom row- 
tines. I found it so. 

Then brave the beast. Breakfast on the 
lip of the lion. And here’s hoping it’s a 
tame one! 


Write an Article for Us 


Many of our readers live “double lives” similar to those of Miss 
Wickard, whose article ends above. Besides teaching they may act as 
sponsor of a pupils’ club, manager of the school cafeteria, etc. We shall 
be glad to receive frank, realistic articles from such teachers on their 
experiences and the wisdom they have accumulated in the handling 
of such an extra job. Address The Editors, The Clearing House, 207 


Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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n EveRY walk of life security is the prob- 
lem of the day. The teacher is respond- 
ing to this social pulse by sponsoring legis- 
lation providing permanent tenure. Teach- 
er-tenure laws insure that the schoolman or 
woman may retain his position for life after 
he has served a short probationary period. 
The only exception to this rule arises out 
of conviction on the charge of moral turpi- 
tude, or other acts which obviously stamp 
him as a menace to the child whom he con- 


tacts. 

The civil-service employee is generally ac- 
corded such security. The teacher is also 
employed by the state. To attain his posi- 
tion he had to take an examination or sub- 
ject himself to a course of training to estab- 
lish his fitness for the position. Thus, he, 


like the civil-service worker, is entitled to 
the guarantee that, having given his best in 
the service of his state, he may be protected 
against dismissal at the hands of an irre- 
sponsible superior or a ruthless politician. 

So much for the teacher! But does not 
society also have a right to protect itself 
against the teachers’ progressive  in- 


—— #—- 


Eorror’s Note: The author believes that 
before permanent certification is granted a 
young teacher, he should first have spent 
about a year as an interne in one teaching 
situation, and then a semester or a year as a 
probationer in a very different teaching 
situation. Doctor Butterweck, who is direc- 
tor of the Division of Secondary Education, 
Teachers College, Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, states that the pro- 
gram advocated in this article would pro- 
lect society from the results of a tenure now 
(00 easily achieved by poor teachers. 


competence with advancing age and the 
rapidly changing needs of society? 

The more rapid the changes in society 
the greater is the need for modifications in 
the instrument which society has devised to 
protect itself against disintegration—organ- 
ized education. The more decided these 
changes are the greater is the likelihood that 
a teacher trained for effective service in one 
type of school will be unfitted to serve in- 
telligently in a school of a different type. 
Today a generation is a vastly greater span 
in terms of changing needs than it was when 
our teacher-education program came into 
existence. 

And yet, under tenure laws such as exist 
in a few states today, it is possible for an 
individual to continue in one position for 
more than 40 years. How can society insure 
itself against the dangers which arise from 
seeming competence in 1937 at age 22 be- . 
coming a social menace in 1950 at age 35, 
or in 1977 at age 62? 

Does our teacher-education program in- 
sure a product which thus protects society? 

Student teaching is often referred to as 
the bulwark of our teacher training. It is 
the culminating experience of from two to 
four years of post-high-school professional 
education. It should serve as the fire test 
of the student’s fitness to teach. Is it this 
bulwark which some claim? No. On the 
other hand I contend that it is too weak to 
be continued in its present form. It is too 
weak to serve as the measure of fitness to 
admit a teacher to the state certification 
which becomes the first step toward per- 
manent tenure. 

It is weak because it is part of a philoso- 
phy of teacher preparation which is un- 
sound. Organized education is being built 
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on a new foundation. Our teacher training 
program has not kept pace with the change. 

Under the old order of things children 
were taught bodies of knowledge and skills 
which, it was assumed, would be of some 
future value. Under the new order, children 
are guided in obtaining experiences which 
they accept as vital to the promotion of an 
immediate interest. The old order provided 
a curriculum chuck full of information, 
logically organized, efficiently taught and 
objectively measured. The new order rele- 
gates facts to a minor position and elevates 
the functional growth of the individual to a 
position of supremacy. 

Performance in a particular situation, 
rather than facts learned, is the end of edu- 
cation according to the new outlook on life. 

Teacher training came into existence un- 
der the old order. Courses in Educational 
Psychology, History of Education, Philoso- 
phy of Education, Methods of Teaching 
were supposed to supply the facts needed 
by the student later on. Student Teaching 
was added at the end of his training period 
to give him an opportunity to put his 
knowledge into use. The very fact that 
“knowledge learned” precedes “knowledge 
used” immediately relegates our teacher- 
preparation program to a period in the 
evolution of education which is outmoded. 

I do not contend that our educational 
system is actually and generally built on this 
philosophy of experience, but rather that in 
principle we have accepted the experience 
point of view and are making rapid strides 
in our elementary and secondary schools 
toward the development of such a pro- 
gram in practice. 

If our teacher education can justify its 
existence as the molder of educational prac- 
tice, it must adopt the experience philoso- 
phy and discard the 19th century philosophy 
of education on which it was founded. 

Some will point to the change in courses 
which has taken place in our more favored 
teacher-training institutions as evidence of 
progress. No longer are courses like History 


of Education, Philosophy of Education ang 
the like regarded as adequate prerequisite 
for Student Teaching. They have been re. 
placed by such professionalized subject. 
matter courses as the Teaching of Geogr. 
phy, the Teaching of Arithmetic, the Ma 
terials and Techniques in the Social Studie, 
But this is simply improving the body of 
knowledge which students must acquire pre. 
liminary to their student teaching. It dog 
not change the basic philosophy of the pro 
gram. 

What happens when the student full of 
apparently important facts becomes a stu. 
dent teacher? 

If he begins with the child and his needs 
he will probably forget the facts learned in 
his education and psychology courses and 
use those elements of his personality and 
common-sense equipment which seem perti- 
nent at the moment until some of thes 
learned facts are called to his attention by 
his supervisor or critic teacher. 

On the other hand if he makes a consi- 
entious effort to synthesize his professional 
information he will probably become » 
absorbed in lesson plans, motivating devices 
and the like that he will forget the dynamic, 
active, and interesting youngster before him. 

The first and most important weaknes 
of our student teaching, therefore, is the 
fact that it is designed to become the synthe- 
sizing experience for a body of knowledg 
previously acquired through the medium of 
memory rather than through the medium 
of experience. Because of this fact the ste 
dent teacher either fails to employ the it 
formation previously learned in psychology 
and philosophy or he fails to touch that 
vital spark in his pupils which must be 
aroused if real education is to be the out 
come. 

There is a second major weakness. | fre 
quently liken student teaching to that mud 
talked-of and ineffective teaching device 
called supervised study. After the teacher 
has presented the main points in the new 
lesson and has pointed out certain stull 
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bling blocks to be avoided and certain 
“musts” to be followed, he assigns the next 
day's lesson. Then he sets aside the last ten 
or fifteen minutes of the period to permit 
the pupil to begin his homework under 
his oversight. 
































Me Thus some of the more flagrant short- 
ei comings are caught and pupils are re- 
y of 





directed into practices which are more likely 
to meet with success. At least this was the 
theory which caused supervised study to 
receive so much attention in our profes- 
sional literature. But when the bell rings it 
is assumed that all pupils have been proper- 
lycared for and can now do their homework 
on their own. 

Similarly, student teaching is the last- 



















































































































ee: minute opportunity for a student to perform 
be under the supervision of an elder the first 
aul stages in the synthesis of the facts, instruc- 
= tions, warnings, and admonitions which the 
os student received from his several professors 
only of education. But when 120 hours or 6 weeks 
or some other time period has expired, the 
—s bell rings, the supervisor gives the student 
— amark of A or D, and then leaves him to his 
~ own resources in an unknown job. 
ae Here the young teacher continues his stu- 
~~ dent teaching for an indeterminable time 
7 without the benefit of his college supervisor. 
rap Ifhe has any supervisor at all it is usually a 
5 ba type which does not recognize that there is 
a a any real value in the theoretical professional 
te courses which the student had at college. 
iia If there is any real synthesis of the facts of 
nn stu | Ms professional courses it is largely the re- 
hel sult of chance rather than design. 
chology The second major weakness of student 
ch that & ‘aching, therefore, consists in the fact that 
ain itis measured by time spent rather than 
he out ™Stery attained. 
The obvious remedy in the minds of some 
s Lhe istolengthen the period of student teaching. 
‘mud | Lis is an aid but not a solution, because 
“s ice | ‘he practice of compartmentalizing some- 
on thing which is inherently a whole and must 
the new be acquired as a whole is psychologically 





unsound. 
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The problem of student teaching is, there- 
fore, affected by the inauguration of a tenure 
law if the young teacher has not synthesized 
the valid portions of his professional courses 
into an effective integrated pattern before 
the period of permanent tenure begins. This 
of course happens with many, and no doubt 
most, teachers. 

A teacher who goes under tenure after 
three years of service in a school district in 
which inadequate supervision exists is not 
likely to have integrated the theory of his 
education and psychology courses in three 
years. In many cases this synthesis never 
takes place. One needs only to do a little 
eavesdropping among teachers off guard 
when the question of the value of these 
undergraduate courses is discussed. The 
weakness is not in the facts learned but in 
their having been learned out of their func- 
tional setting. 

What then is the answer to our problem? 
More courses in Education? No. A longer 
period for student teaching? No. Another 
year of post-high-school professional train- 
ing? Not necessarily; at least a greater 
amount of a wrong dose will not as a rule 
cure a patient. We need a different pre- 
scription. 

If we apply the new conception of edu- 
cation to teacher training, student teaching 
becomes not the culminating experience 
at the end of a period of fact and skill learn- 
ing, but instead it becomes the core of the 
strictly professional education of the teacher. 
If the young teacher is to be assured of the 
training which enables him to assume the 
duties of a full fledged teacher, then Student 
Teaching must be the experience into which 
such psychology, methods, professionalized 
subject matter and the like are fed, for which 
he, as a growing neophyte, recognizes the 
need. 

Student teaching then takes on the form 
of an extended interneship following the 
student’s college course. 

The college course need not concern itself 
with the strictly professional aspects of 
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teaching if it is so organized that it arouses 
in the student a vital interest in, a critical 
attitude toward, and a creative experience 
with the world of which he is a part. If the 
student has had a college course of such a 
type he has lived richly enough to have ac- 
quired the prerequisites to enter the strictly 
professional stage of his education. It is of 
course assumed that a knowledge of the psy- 
chology of the individual and of the so- 
ciology of the group is an essential part of a 
college course such as I have in mind. 

In my plan the student would enter his 
professional training by becoming an in- 
terne on the school level in which he is in- 
terested. This interneship would continue 
until he has given evidence of being able 
to assume the responsibility of the role of 
teacher. It would consist of the following 
activities: 

A. A detailed study of the factors which 
have determined the characteristics of each 
child in the group for which he is re- 
sponsible. 

B. A study of ways and means of providing 
corrective techniques for each type of pupil 
in his group. 

C. Responsibility for guiding the activities 
of the pupils in his group and for applying 
the techniques found to be desirable for the 
cases at hand. 

D. The selection and organization of the 
materials and learning experiences desired 
for units which will be used by the pupils 
of his group. 

E. Actual responsibility for the direction 
of pupils while engaged in the units of work 
planned. 

This interneship would continue for at 
least a year, for it would take at least this 
long for any neophyte to have worked 
through a complete teaching experience. 

The teacher would be entitled to pro- 
visional certification, not when he had ac- 
quired the necessary credits in professional 
courses, but when he had given the assur- 
ance that he had acquired the ability needed 
to cope successfully with a teaching situation 
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on the level on which certification is sought 

Note that I imply provisional rather thay 
permanent certification at this stage. 

If permanent certification and permanen 
tenure are to go hand in hand then ther 
must be evidence that the teacher can groy 
in service without the impetus of the super 
vision associated with his period of intems 
ship. A rapidly changing social order will no 
doubt require an educational system whid 
is dynamic rather than static. 

The interneship referred to here has, hoy. 
ever, necessarily concerned itself with ip 
ducting the student into a given teachin 
situation. There is, therefore, the danger 
that a static teacher will result—one wh 
has acquired this necessary technique to fit 
into the situation at hand, but who lacks th 
ability to make new adaptations. However 
varied and rich the student’s profession 
experience during the period of interneship, 
his education was such that little if ay 
evidence was obtained about his ability 
grow as new problems arise. Before per 
manent certification is granted, the teacher 
should, therefore, be required to spend a 
least a term or, even better, a year ina 
teaching situation distinctly different from 
that of his first year of his interneship. This 
could be arranged through a system of e 
change teaching. Permanent certification 
should then be granted on the basis: 

A. of his performance in the position 
regularly held; 

B. of his adaptability to the exchang 
position; 

C. of evidence of advanced profession 
training obtained in the form of: 

z. courses taken at a graduate school; 

2. breadth of experience had in cr 
tact with those phases of life whid 
are closely associated with his pw 
fessional life. 

Thus Student Teaching would consist o 
two stages: First, the period following the 
student’s college course, during which the 
student would acquire that professional it 
formation needed to meet the situations 
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arising in his interneship. ‘This should con- 
tinue for a year and as much longer as the 
individual needed to attain the degree of 
teaching proficiency essential for success. 
This would be followed by a period of serv- 
ice as a regular teacher with a provisional 
certificate. 

During this period of probation the young 
teacher would acquire a body of knowledge 
about the function, aims, and methods of 
education which would help him to expand 
his professional horizon. Note that this or- 
ganized body of professional knowledge 
would be acquired while he is engaged in his 
probationary teaching so that he could draw 
on an apperceptive background to gain a 
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vicarious if not a real experience from it. 
This would be followed by another period 
of advanced student teaching in the form 
of an exchange teaching experience for a 
year. If this exchange teaching insures that 
the young teacher has developed the flex- 
ibility to adjust himself to new situations 
then permanent certification would be 
granted. 

Only when this step has been reached 
will society be reasonably safe in granting 
permanent tenure to any teacher, for only 
then will it be assured of the services of a 
teacher who will be reasonably proficient 
in aiding organized education to keep itself 
alive to the needs of a fluent society. 


Adjectives Has No Sex 
By R. J. BRETNALL 


I've been kept after school for grammar, 
Arithmetic, music and art, 

Geography, reading and spelling. 

I could tear the darn place all apart. 

Why should I wear my eyes out a readin’ 
With my nose poked down in a book, 
When I can learn lots at the movies 

Where all that you do is just look? 

So why should I worry with studies 

Or puzzle on problems that vex? 

For they don’t get bumped off in fractions 
And adjectives has no sex. 


Screen pictures makes everything easy 

And they sure put a kick in it too. 

They show you how things really happen 
An’ just what folks really does do. 

We would never have oysters fer supper 

If them pearl divers didn’t go down, 

Ner never have steak, ‘cept for round-up 
Where the cowpunchers shoot up the town. 
If it wasn’t fer scalpin’ of Injuns 

This country of ourn never would 

Have had all them big western gold mines 


Nor never had no Hollywood. 

The men what makes money in business 

Sets and smokes in a big swivel chair, 

An’ the ones that builds skyscraper build- 
ings 

Gets shot up in some love affair. 

Poor boys what sells papers at midnight 

Some day rides in big Packard cars, 

And good football players most allus gets 
rich, 

Then marries them keen movie stars. 


Who wants to know all about figures? 
You kin do all them things with machines. 
Who cares bout the gov’munt of Russia? 
We know we is safe with marines. 

The folks what wrote litertoor studies 
Never did know what they was about, 

Fer they fussed over capitals and commas 
And left all the racketeers out. 

So why should I worry with studies 

Or puzzle on problems that vex, 

Fer they don’t get bumped off in fractions 
And adjectives has no sex. 





The ISLAND 


A satire on our schools 


of White-Hazred MONKEYS 


By M. T. DOHERTY 


HEN Doctor Marco and I set out again 
Wiapon the ocean we had firmly decided 
to explore the South Seas in search of that 
famous tribe of white-haired monkeys, to 
which much hearsay evidence has ascribed 
such remarkable talents. 

About two months after our departure, 
while meandering idly from one small isle 
to another, we spotted a particularly beau- 
tiful one, luxuriant with tropical foliage— 
and in which, even from that great distance, 
the white-haired monkeys could be seen, 
hopping from branch to branch of the great 
coconut palms. 

Steering our way carefully through the 
crevices in the reef barrier we made our 
way toward the shore, our high excitement 
tinged with trepidation. It was many years 
ago that the last English settlers, the mis- 
sionaries, had left the island uninhabited. 

We anchored our boat in a quiet lagoon 
and together with the small crew swam 
through the shallow water to the shore. On 
landing, we found that that part of the 
island seemed completely deserted. But 
through much of the long night that fol- 
lowed, as we were discussing our plans of 


Epiror's Note: This short article purports 
to be an account of the discoveries of those 
two famous explorers, Lanmajel and Polo 
Marco, as written by Lanmajel for that 
famous magazine, The Explorer’s Monthly. 
Here we enter the realm of Gulliver-like 
fantasy . . . but the fantasy delivers some 
hard blows at unprogressive schools. Mr. 
Doherty is a teacher in the Montclair, New 
Jersey, Senior High School. 


exploration, chills of excitement coursed up 
and down our spines. We were mysteriously 
aware of scores of jungle eyes upon us a 
we sat there unprotected on the shore. 

In the morning we inspected the nearby 
jungle with sleep-heavy eyes. Traces of ow 
long-sought-for monkeys were much in eyi- 
dence. But the animals seemed to be shy. 
And it was late in the afternoon before we 
made that most astounding discovery that 
has brought such censure and ridicule from 
our fellow explorers as well as from the 
whole civilized world. Nevertheless, the 
combined testimony of the Doctor, myself, 
and the members of the crew must bear 
some weight, so I reiterate: “These monkeys 
could speak English.” 

It must be remembered that we too were 
completely unable to credit the testimony 
of our senses until we had further inves 
tigated their unusual intelligence—that un- 
developed brilliance which had made them 
such apt pupils of those poor shipwrecked 
missionaries who had lived with them # 
many years. 

Their English was of course not classic, 
and was enlivened with an idiom strictly 
their own, Yet it could be understood, and 
it helped us to initiate and later to cement 
a friendship with these curious animals. It 
also gave us an invaluable method of at- 
alyzing their tribal customs and even their 
thought processes. Such was the develop 
ment of their civilization that these tribal 
customs and mores were passed on from 
generation to generation through group 
meetings in which a dozen or two little 
monkeys would perch in a tree top with 4 
trained adult. 
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Such a phenomenal institution at the 
animal level interested us greatly and we 
spent several days swaying precariously in 
the treetops studying their basic activities 
as they were carried on in different parts 
of the island. 

The greatest variations were to be noted, 
not only in the monkey lore presented but 
in the methods used. These differences seem 
to have arisen not only from individual 
differences in the behavior patterns of the 
monkey teachers but from variations in the 
economic conditions, depending mostly 
upon the coconut supply. 

Many of the monkey customs seemed ab- 
surd to our more enlightened eyes. I well 
remember the first monkey school that it 
was our privilege to visit. This particular 
section of the island was poor, and the 
monkey leaders were of powerful physical 
build, very determined and very gruff. 

As the littke monkeys scrambled up into 
the trees for the morning session, each one 
was given a resounding whack by the leader. 
They were small and underfed little crea- 
tures and seemed to have done little to 


merit such treatment, and yet it continued, 
both slapping and tail pulling, at any in- 
fraction of the rules. 


We were very much incensed at this un- 
necessary brutality, and though we were 
only guests, we expostulated with the leader 
after the abject little monkeys had clam- 
bered quickly away. 

“We place our duty,” the adult monkey 
said, “first. What with ten monkeys to every 
coconut tree and the blight on the bread- 
fruit, life is hard and is a very serious busi- 
ness. These little fellows will get plenty of 
hard knocks when they grow up, and they 
must be toughened to it. After all, the 
schools should represent life in the jungle 
as it is.” 

We left the treetop in disgust and as we 
were slowly and painfully descending, we 
espied another group just beginning in a 
nearby tree. 

‘I've had enough monkey philosophy 
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for one day,” said Marco to me, wearily. 

“Perhaps it would be fun, though, to pay 
some attention to what they study,” I sug- 
gested. 

We found this group considerably kinder, 
for just as we were squatting down and 
trying to be comfortable, a very fine and 
wizened old monkey lumbered over, 
hunched down beside us, and offered to 
help us out with any questions that we 
might have on the procedure going on 
before us. 

“I suppose that you have a very limited 
number of things to study,” I said brightly 
to the old monkey, “since life in the jungle 
seems so very simple.” 

“No, indeed!” he exclaimed, and he 
seemed rather shocked as he said it. “We 
find it very hard to get all the material in, 
in the limited time we have. Of course we 
put in some studies of a practical nature— 
but we try not to limit ourselves to that 
by any means.” 

At this point we were interrupted by a 
booming sound produced by an elder beat- 
ing upon a hollow gourd, and at this pre- 
arranged signal all the little monkeys 
climbed about with agility, and squatted 
down on branches at different levels. 

“What are they going to do now?” we 
asked. 

“The more cultural part of the work is 
about to begin. I might say in explanation 
that we have felt for a long time that it’s 
not so much what they study as how they 
study, and that certain disciplines, even if 
not useful, brighten their wits and 
strengthen their wills.” 

“What subjects do you find most useful 
for such a purpose?” 

“Well, there’s monkey prowess and old 
wars.” 

“Old wars!” we exclaimed. “How can you 
monkeys living here on this peaceful island 
find material for such a course?” 

“Peaceful!” the old monkey snorted. “I 
guess you haven't heard the stories about 
the ringtail monkeys living on the south 
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shore. Why, we have to fight that tribe every 
few years to keep it in its place.” 

“I see,” Marco said, “but do you really 
feel those petty squabbles are- worth a seri- 
ous study?” 

“I do, I certainly do!” the old monkey 
said, “for while we haven’t won quite all 
the wars, we can say that we have always 
been in the right.” 

“What values, or I might say, what ob- 
jectives, do you hope the course to have?” 

“We feel that they ought to get a per- 
spective of our own most remarkable past, 
and of the greatness of our monkey nation. 
Unless they get some training such as this, 
they won’t lay down their lives when mon- 
key statesmen start a war.” 

“I suppose you do some language work?” 
we asked, partly to get the subject com- 
pletely away from the ringtail wars. 

“Yes, we do. That’s over at the left.” 

We followed the direction in which he 
was pointing, and saw that almost every 
branch had a big monkey perched firmly in 
the center, with the small monkeys squat- 
ting alongside. 

“Of course, most of our time is spent in 
learning mantalk,” he continued. “Our old 
monkey talk has just about died out. In 
fact, only a few study it at all.” 

As he talked, we were watching the mon- 
key-talk teacher, who was very cleverly en- 
livening the forms of the dead language 
with all sorts of sage advice and moral pre- 
cepts. 

“I am surprised that anyone studies it at 
all,” I said innocently. 

“Well, of course it does brighten up the 
mind—” 

We said, “Yes, yes, of course.” 

“And many people like it for its own 
sake—” 

“Of course, of course.” 

“And it does give them sort of a language 
feel—” 

(We nodded our heads a couple of times.) 

“—because many of our modern words 
are structurally similar—” 
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(We nodded our heads only once.) 

“My own feeling about the matter is tha 
the course ought to be reorganized—” 

(We nodded not at all.) 

“—and language history taught, and lap. 
guages compared, and consonantal change 
studied.” 

We were rather tired by this long dis 
course, and it was with pleasure that we 
noticed a new and violent commotion tak. 
ing place in the tree. I had glanced up t 
find that the little monkeys were no longer 
sitting quietly in rows, but were swinging 
wildly back and forth, hanging on to the 
branches only with their paws. 

“Will you give us a little idea about the 
work that is going on now?” I asked. 

“The practical work is just beginning,” 
I was told, “and this is their first course in 
clingology—clingology by paws. Of course 
it is very important for all these little fel- 
lows to be able to get around quickly with- 
out falling, and without having to think 
about the matter. 

We agreed that the method of learning 
by doing was very fine, but were interrupted 
by a terrific clatter above us as one little 
one almost fell and was saved by nearby 
companions, who hoisted him back to safety 
by his fur. 

“But their tails!” I said. “None of these 
monkeys are using their tails to hang on. 
That doesn’t seem at all natural.” 

“Oh, well,” was the rejoinder, “clingology 
by tails is in the second part of the work, 
and they won’t be there for weeks yet. Of 
course there has been some talk about com- 
bining the two courses so that they will 
learn to use both tail and paws together, 
but we find that that disrupts our schedule 
besides causing trouble with the credits, s0 
we haven’t gotten around to it yet.” 

“What are some more of your practical 
courses?” we asked. “It seems as though 
when you have taught these monkeys to 
get around by themselves, that’s all that 
they really need.” 

“Well, there’s splittation,” we were told. 
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“That’s mostly coconut splittation. In fact 
that course is just beginning now.” 

(The monkeys were again sitting rigidly 
and the monkey teacher was talking.) 

“That teacher is certainly very fine,” our 
interpreter said. “He has delved very deeply 
into all branches of splittation—into the 
history of the coconut, the methods used by 
the different tribes for splitting them, the 
effect upon our economic life and the rela- 
tive calorie content of coconuts and bread- 
fruit.” 

“But where are the coconuts?” Marco 
asked. “Aren’t they going to practice on any 
real coconuts?” 

“Oh no indeed,” we were told. “We let 
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them find that out for themselves. Our 
teachers are not all mechanics, and we have 
found that some of our greatest expositors 
on the lore of splittology are hardly able to 
split a coconut at all!” 

At this, we thanked our fine old monkey 
kindly, and slithered to the ground. We 
pushed our way slowly through the dense 
curtain of trailing vines, and out from un- 
der the closed canopy of overhanging trees. 

The air on the shore was cool and fresh, 
and space extended infinitely in all direc- 
tions. Marco looked back at the silhouette 
of the coconut palms against the sky. 

“You know,” he said, “it’s hard to see 
the jungle when you're in it.” 


Should Teachers Marry? 


Any discussion of the Lovelife of a 
Schoolteacher might seem rather like dis- 
cussing the lovelife of a tractor. Does the 
traditional ruler ever relax from our hands? 
On the contrary, where is the mathematics 
teacher who has never longed for some 
glorious eternal triangle to come into her 
life; the history teacher who has not felt 
a kinship with the Siren of the Nile? 

But alas, there are very few relaxations 
which our boards of education, those stal- 
wart defenders of American youth, smile 
upon. We are all, perforce, lily maids of 
our Astolats. Most communities feel that 
lips that touch liquor, cigarettes, or lipstick 
shall never touch theirs. Indeed, in the 
smaller towns, there is a vast category of 
unwritten prohibitions against going to 
the movies or a baseball game on Sunday, 
not attending church, driving too good a 
car, and going out of town over the week- 
end. 


To be sure, in the face of all this, there 
is sometimes a young man who dares to 
woo and win. In that event, is there a genial 
atmosphere of “Bless you, my children”? 
There is not! 

In the high name of common sense and 
personal liberty, why has the clause for- 
bidding marriage crept into teachers’ con- 
tracts? ... Because matrimony has suddenly 
become unholy? Evidently many people do 
not think so. . . . Because marriage is in- 
compatible with good teaching? Our high 
schools can point to a thousand answers 
to that fallacy. . .. Because married teachers 
take jobs away from the unmarried ones? 
Quality, not sympathy, is the best protec- 
tion for the best interests of education in 
America. 

Maid or matron, becalmed or betrothed: 
at least teachers should have the technical 
choice.—MARGARET T. Cusster, New York 
State Education, March 1937. 





EXTRACURRICULAR 


Activities and the Curriculum 


By EDGAR G. JOHNSTON 


NY adequate approach to the relation- 
A ship of extracurricular and curricular 
activities must take into account changes in 
the attitudes of teachers and administrators 
toward the activity program in the last two 
decades and a new concept of the curricu- 
lum which appears to be coming into gen- 
eral acceptance. 

Times have changed since Mr. Dooley was 
asked by his friend Hennessey for advice on 
his son’s high school course and replied, 
“Well, Hennessey, it doesn’t so much mat- 
ter what a boy studies—so long as he doesn’t 
like it.” 

A sounder point of view is presented by 
Anatole France in The Crime of Sylvestre 
Bonnard. Although written fifty years ago, 
this volume presents a philosophy of educa- 
tion so modern that it is within only very 
recent years that it has found its way into 
common practice. 

The story tells of a gentle academician 
and scholar whose ruling passion is the study 
of old books and manuscripts. He displays, 
however, a surprisingly fresh and vivid 
point of view. Bonnard finds the grand- 
daughter of his childhood sweetheart an 
orphan earning her living by menial tasks in 
a girls’ boarding school to which she has 


— 


Eprror’s Note: The author here discusses 
the importance of extracurricular activities 
to the child’s education, and offers a num- 
ber of suggestions for improving that phase 
of the school’s program. Doctor Johnston 
is associate professor of secondary education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, and is principal of the University High 
School of that institution. 


been assigned by her guardian, a hard. 
headed business man and country lawyer, | 
is in conversation with lawyer Mouche tha 
Bonnard presents his views on education; 


“But one doesn't learn by enjoying himself.” (ay 
Mouche) 

“Why, one learns only through enjoying him. 
self,” I answered. “The art of teaching is the art of 
waking curiosity in the young mind. Curiosity js 
keen and healthy only in minds that are happy. 
That knowledge which is hammered in by fore 
chokes and deadens the intellect. If one would 
digest wisdom, he must devour it with keen appe. 
tite.” 

“Alas!” replied Mouche, “We must prepare her 
for life. We aren’t on the earth to amuse ourselves 
and to give reign to our hundred-odd desires.” 

“We are on the earth,” I replied quickly, “to find 
pleasure in the beautiful and the good, and to give 
reign to our desires when they are noble, intell- 
gent, and generous; an education which fails to 
train the desires is education which degrades the 
spirit. A teacher should teach one how to wish.” 


In the transition from Mr. Dooley to Sy- 
vestre Bonnard we may find an epitome of 
the teacher’s attitude toward extracurricular 
activities. 


They were regarded once with hostility or 
indifference. The teacher's task was to im- 
part learning. Athletics developed pretty 
largely as a result of pupil interest and with 
out benefit of faculty approval or superv: 
sion. New activities came into being through 
the spontaneous interest of pupils either a 
a reaction against the formalism of the cur- 
riculum or in imitation of the social life of 
the college. 

Here and there a sympathetic teacher 
made himself a part of the pupil's life out 
side the classroom and devoted leisure time 
to unscheduled sponsorship of student pro 
jects, but these companions of youth repre 
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sented the exception rather than the rule. 
The point of view of a considerable portion 
of the teaching group is represented by the 
dictum of one experienced teacher and 
scholar of the old school, who had occasion 
in a lecture to refer to extracurricular activi- 
ties: “Extracurricular activity!” was his com- 
ment. “A new-fangled term for what in my 
day was known as dissipation.” 

Another considerable portion of the 
teaching staff in the high school of my day 
did not go to the length of active opposition, 
but looked upon the activity program as a 
harmless outlet for adolescent enthusiasm 
on the part of the pupils who participated, 
as well as of the teachers who served as vol- 
unteer advisers. 

As long as the activity program did not 
make too great inroads on the time to be de- 
voted to their specialties or interfere serious- 
ly with their own leisure they had no fault 
to find with the program. Activities were not 
looked upon as a part of the real business of 
the school, however, or as presenting any 
legitimate demands on the time and effort of 
the teachers. Their policy toward clubs and 
social life in general was one of laissez-faire. 

A result of this attitude may be seen in the 
abuses which developed in the early athletic 
programs and in the undemocratic and 
sometimes questionable activities of the 
high-school fraternities and sororities which 
sprang up in the early years of the twentieth 
century. 

That day is now happily past and the 
srious-minded student of the secondary 
school today would give to the so-called 
extracurricular activities a large place in ac- 
complishing those objectives which the 
school is designed to achieve. High school 
teachers generally have come to recognize 
the importance of extracurricular activities 
and to consider their supervision as a sig- 
uifcant phase of the teacher's job. This is 
evidenced in the large enrollment in classes 
dealing with their philosophy and adminis- 
tation, in the increasing volume of publica- 
tions dealing with the extracurricular field, 
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and in the frequent descriptions of success- 
ful practices in individual schools. 

The first course devoted to the organiza- 
tion and administration of extracurricular 
activities was introduced by Professor Fret- 
well of Teachers College in 1917. The first 
volume treating the program in a systematic 
way was published in 1926. 

Today no fewer than a dozen general works 
are available in the field. Many other vol- 
umes deal with specific phases of the pro- 
gram. And courses providing teachers with 
a background for assuming the responsibili- 
ties of supervision are available in all the 
leading schools of education. 

The change in attitude toward the extra- 
curricular program is admirably illustrated 
by the attempt to find a more satisfactory 
term for this phase of the school’s responsi- 
bility. 

Many teachers and writers have objected 
to the term extracurricular activity as car- 
rying the connotation of something added 
on, something outside of the real function 
of the school and consequently non-essen- 
tial. Such terms as “co-curricular,” “semi- 
curricular,” “intra-curricular,” “collateral 
activities,” and simply “student activities” 
have been proposed as substitutes for the 
term in general use. 

While none of these has supplanted the 
earlier term, their use has served to demon- 
strate clearly the recognition on the part of 
school people that the experiences com- 
prised in these extra-class projects are a sig- 
nificant part of the educational program of 
the modern school. 

Paralleling this change in the attitude 
toward extracurricular activities is the de- 
velopment of a different concept of the cur- 
riculum itself. The various meanings as- 
cribed to the term “curriculum” are well 
summarized by Caswell and Campbell.* 

In its earliest meaning the curriculum was 
the sequence of studies to which a group of 


+ Caswell, Hollis L., and Campbell, Doak, Cur- 
riculum Development, Ch. IV. American Book 
Company, 1935.- 
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pupils might be assigned. It is with this 
concept of the curriculum that many high 
schools once offered pupils the choice of the 
“classical,” “the college preparatory,” “the 
commercial,” “the industrial,” “the Eng- 
lish,” or “the general” curriculum. 

Another use of the term which has had 
quite general acceptance would make the 
curriculum the subject matter to be em- 
ployed in instruction. On this basis the cur- 
riculum is viewed as synonymous with the 
course of study. 

In its simplest form this may mean simply 
a list of textbooks to be used, with reference 
to the specific sections to be covered in dif- 
ferent parts of the course. With the empha- 
sis on curriculum revision, detailed courses 
of study were developed either by groups of 
specialists or by the teachers of a depart- 
ment working together. In either case the 
emphasis was primarily on a body of subject 
matter to be mastered by the pupil. 

A concept which is finding increasing ac- 
ceptance is that which identifies the curricu- 
lum with the experiences of the pupil. This 
point of view has characterized a number of 
the recent state programs of curriculum de- 
velopment. It is well illustrated in a recent 
bulletin of the Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction: 

If the fundamental task of the school is to pre- 
pare children for life, the curriculum must be as 
wide as life itself. It should be thought of as com- 
prising all the activities and the experiences afforded 
by the community through the school, whereby the 
children may be prepared to participate in the life 
of the community.” 

It must be obvious that the view we hold 
concerning the relationship of extracurricu- 
lar activities to the curriculum depends in 
no small part upon the concept of the cur- 
riculum we accept. If we take the point of 
view that the curriculum comprises all the 
experiences of the child under the auspices 
of the school, the distinction between cur- 
riculum and extracurriculum tends to dis- 
appear. 


*“Michigan Today,” Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction, 1937. 
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Wrestling with the problems of demo. 
cratic government as they are met in the sty. 
dent council or the homeroom is as mucha 
part of the curriculum as study in the clay. 
room about the form of government of an. 
cient Rome or modern Detroit. In fact, jt 
may be much more significant, for the latter 
in the hands of an unimaginative teacher 
may remain merely facts-to-be-learned and 
represent in no real sense an experience of 
the pupil. 

Planning an assembly program, preparing 
for a school party, reporting student activi. 
ties for the school paper, participation on 
an athletic team—all represent pupil experi- 
ence in a learning situation and consequent. 
ly comprise a definite part of the curric. 
lum. A thoughtful English schoolmaster has 
given us a discerning statement of the mod. 
ern point of view: 

A master in the art of living draws no shap 
distinction between his work and his play, his labor 
and his leisure, his mind and his body, his edua- 
tion and his recreation. He hardly knows which is 
which. He simply pursues his vision of excellence 
through whatever he is doing and leaves others to 
determine whether he is working or playing. To 
himself he always seems to be doing both. Enough 
for him that he does it well.* 

It is this point of view toward the rela 
tionship of the curriculum and extracurric- 
lar activities to which I would direct atten 
tion. Fretwell’s familiar thesis, “It is the 
business of the school to organize the whole 
situation so that there is a favorable op 
portunity for everyone, teachers as well a 
pupils, to practice the qualities of the good 
citizen here and now with results satisfy 
ing to the one doing the practicing,” is ap 
plicable alike to curriculum and extracur 
ricular activities. 

We are interested in having experiences 
provided for pupils through which they 
may develop their own abilities and powers 
more effectively, may learn to accept I 
sponsibility and to work codperatively with 
their fellows, may contribute generously to 


* Jacks, L. P., Education Through Recreation, 
p. 1. Harpers, 1932. 





























































































the common good, and may evaluate with 
increasing discernment the worth of their 
own contributions. 

There is no particular purpose to be 
served by drawing sharp distinctions arnong 
the situations in which this experience is to 
be gained. With the recurring emphasis on 

nal and social well-being as the prime 
functions of the school, attitudes have come 
to have a more important place in the edu- 
cational program than information or skill 
alone. 

Our aim is to develop in pupils an under- 
standing of the world in which they find 
themselves, those abilities essential to per- 
forming effectively their part as citizens and 
as self-supporting members of the commun- 
ity, and those attitudes which will lead them 
to play a responsible part as members of the 
community. 

We shall look upon the school as a situa- 
tion rich in opportunities for developing 
these desirable qualities. Our task will be to 
utilize these opportunities to the fullest 
wherever they may be. 

Fretwell’s second thesis, “Wherever pos- 
sible extracurricular activities should grow 
out of curricular activities and return to 
them to enrich them,” points the way to a 
mutually beneficial relationship. It is obvi- 
ous, however, that a broadened concept of 
the curriculum carries us even farther. 

What we have termed extracurricular ac- 
tivities and the procedures of the classroom 
are complementary phases of one process— 

the provision of appropriate situations to 
promote desirable learning in pupils. In 
the broadened curriculum which includes 
all of that process we have not two but many 
types of activities. They vary in complexity, 
in dependence on teacher direction, and in 
their degree of relationship to immediate 
pupil interests. 

Some phases of the school program will 
lend themselves more readily to the attain- 
ment of some of our objectives, while others 
will have a different contribution to make. 
Asound procedure will not consist simply 
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in organizing into courses those activities 
ordinarily called extracurricular and grant- 
ing credit for them. In fact, a promising 
trend in secondary education is the ten- 
dency to reduce the emphasis on marks and 
grades and credits and to improve our rec- 
ords of pupil experience. 

The responsibility of administrators and 
teachers is to view the whole school situa- 
tion for experiences contributing to pupil 
growth and to provide for every desirable 
activity the conditions most favorable to its 
maximum contribution. 

The awarding of credit as a badge of 
academic respectability need not be a pri- 
mary concern. It will be a happy day for sec- 
ondary education when we can do away 
with credit entirely and in its place can pre- 
sent for each pupil a comprehensive picture 
of his background, his interests, his abilities, 
and his achievements with appropriate rec- 
ommendations toward his future education- 
al and vocational career. 

It is probable, however, that for some 
years to come most schools will make some 
distinction between curricular and extra- 
curricular activities. So it may be appropri- 
ate to consider the special contribution 
which the activities commonly called extra- 
curricular have to make to the total school 
program. 

In most schools the extracurricular activi- 
ties would benefit from some of the atten- 
tion to organization and careful teacher 
planning which characterize the activities of 
the classroom. At the same time, the class 
would gain from a larger measure of pupil 
participation in determining aims and 
carrying out the program. 

There will probably always be in the 
school a need for some types of experience 
which are relatively formal, definitely or- 
ganized, somewhat abstract, and under the 
more conscious direction of teachers. There 
will also be a large place for types of expe- 
rience growing out of the spontaneous inter- 
ests of pupils, with pupils accepting the 
major responsibility for planning and devel- 
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oping them and with a very close relation to 
immediate needs. 

In this latter area the student council, 
clubs, athletics, assemblies, and social life 
will find an important place. 

The acceptance of that point of view 
which incorporates the extracurricular ac- 
tivity into the curriculum carries with it im- 
portant implications for school procedure. 

In the first place, it demands a recognition 
on the part of teachers of the importance of 
the less formal activities of club and play- 
ground and a cheerful acceptance of the re- 
sponsibilities of sponsorship. Too frequent- 
ly teachers have looked upon requests to 
sponsor clubs or plan assemblies as unneces- 
sary inroads on their “free” time, and have 
viewed the scope of their legitimate duties 
as bounded by the classroom walls. 

When teaching is viewed as stimulation 
of desirable activity on the part of pupils 
rather than as mere lesson hearing, these 
out-of-class duties assume their proper place 
as significant and satisfying phases of the 
teacher’s function. Incidentally, it may serve 
to vitalize the classroom teaching and to es- 
tablish that desirable rapport between teach- 
er and pupil which is essential to effective 
learning. 

Second, this concept of the curriculum 
places on teacher-training institutions an 
obligation to provide a broader background 
and more vital contact with the program of 
student activities. 

A frequent criticism on the part of high- 
school principals is that the beginning 
teacher knows how to teach history or 
mathematics but has had no preparation for 
the responsibilities of a homeroom, the 
sponsorship of a dramatic club, or a posi- 
tion as adviser to the school paper. 

Teachers tend to teach as they were 
taught. We cannot hope for a functional 
view of secondary education as long as those 
in teacher-training institutions teach their 
specialties in isolation and emphasize details 
of method rather than focusing attention on 
the characteristics, needs, and interests of 


pupils. 
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This viewpoint also demands of the ad. 
ministrator a recognition of the increased re. 
sponsibilities placed upon the teacher in the 
modern school. 

The possibilities of a homeroom as q 
means of intimate personal contact with 
each pupil will not be realized if this re 
sponsibility is simply added to the load of 
an already overburdened teacher. Promot. 
ing pupil growth through a mathematig 
club or a school newspaper or a student 
council demands time and thought and en. 
ergy. This fact must be recognized in con. 
sidering the appropriate assignment of re 
sponsibility. 

The community must be led to under. 
stand what the school of today is trying to 
achieve and what the conditions necessary 
to achievement are. If modern education is 
more vital than that of the “cold storage” 
type, it is also more costly. 

We have failed signally in carrying the 
public with us as we have expanded our con 
cept of the school’s function. 

Too often in times of stress the layman 
has demanded the elimination as “fads and 
frills” of some of the most vital parts of the 
school program. The public will support a 
rich and varied type of education when it 
sees the importance of that education for the 
success of democratic institutions. 

If all the experiences provided by the 
school are part of the curriculum, we must 
accept responsibility for canvassing all the 
opportunities which are available in the 
school and in the community and organiz- 
ing them for their most effective contribu 
tion to pupil growth. 

This means careful coéperative planning, 
that every phase of the school’s offering may 
make its maximum contribution. Too many 
extracurricular organizations, like Topsy, 
“just grew.” 

An intelligent program demands thought- 
ful planning. There are dangers to 
avoided here. Some of the vitality of our 
present extracurricular activities is due 
spontaneous pupil enthusiasm and the lad 
of teacher domination in the program. At 
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tention to the educational outcomes to be 
achieved from these activities must not be 
allowed to rob pupils of their initiative and 
their sense of proprietorship. 

Finally, there is incumbent upon the 
school continuous and painstaking effort to 
evaluate the outcomes of the various activi- 
ties comprising its program. With the real- 
jzation that what we call extracurricular ac- 
tivities have a vital contribution to make to 
real education some enthusiasts have made 
the mistake of taking for granted that any- 
thing which is extracurricular must be ipso 
facto sound education. 

We need to recognize that the values from 
any school situation are not automatic but 
merely potential. A pupil may learn re- 
sponsibility and coéperation from his ex- 
perience on a student council. On the other 
hand, he may be learning simply how to 
do a clever bit of political log-rolling. The 
boy on the football team may be acquiring 
ideals of good sportsmanship, fair play, and 
self-reliance, and the ability to work with 
others. He may be learning simply that win- 
ning is the only thing that counts and that 
athletics are the most important thing in 
school. 

Attitudes cannot be assigned like prob- 
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lems in arithmetic. Desirable ideals will re- 
sult only as thoughtful attention is given to 
providing the kind of situations likely to re- 
sult in their attainment. 

Extracurricular activities have achieved 
their majority. They have come of age and 
are now recognized as full-fledged partners 
in the educational enterprise. 

The larger concept of the curriculum 
which is gaining general acceptance and 
which includes the extracurricular activities 
as a part of the whole school program pre- 
sents a significant challenge to teachers. 
Certainly the teacher’s task is a much more 
difficult one than that represented in the 
traditional view. It is much easier to assign 
the next ten pages for tomorrow than to 
guide thirty pupils with varying interests 
and abilities through the difficulties of solv- 
ing a problem of community living. 

It is a much more exacting task to con- 
sider all the factors which enter into the ex- 
perience of the individual pupil and to en- 
deavor to assure him the maximum oppor- 
tunities for desirable growth than to test the 
memory of facts learned. 

To the teacher with professional vision, 
however, the rewards are infinitely more 


To Be Inserted in All Books of Pedagogy 


Professional—Using big words about small matters. 
Philosophy—A smoke screen behind which we hide our ig- 


norance., 


Curriculum—What teachers spend so much time making they 


never get around to using. 


Evaluation—What we think of what we do—from boast to 


boast. 


Activity-Program—The pupils go round and round. 

Open-Minded—Convictions go out as fast as they come in. 

Technique—The way we'd accomplish what we did—if we did 
anything.—Erra E. Preston, New Brunswick Teachers’ Club 


News. 





THE EDUCATIONAL 


A new department of satire 
and sharp comment 


WHIRL 


Contributors: EFFA E. PRESTON, FREDERICK GORDON LYLE, 
NAOMI JOHN Wuite, Ceci, W. RosBerts, ROLLAND H. UP- 
TON, Kermit Esy, Rosert B. Nixon, WALTER S. McCoL_ey 


Blooming Youth: The New 
Teaching Aid 


The Superintendent of a Pennsylvania city—pre- 
sumably sober and supposedly sane—said, not long 
ago, at a meeting, “No teachers should be expected 
to continue in service after thirty. All over that age 
are dead wood. New blood is needed.” 

Then he had everyone check whether he or she 
expected to teach by “traditional or progressive 
methods” during the coming year. One honest soul 
who checked “traditional” was practically blistered 
by the heat of the rebuke she received. Of course 
the Superintendent failed to specify what he meant 
by “traditional or progressive’—but one never ex- 
pects administrators to be lucid, so we won't hold 
that against him. 

He neglected to mention why teachers of thirty 
are dead wood, but we think his reasons are these: 

(a) Only young teachers can appreciate the prob- 
lems of the young. (How can an old hag of thirty- 
two understand the heart of sixteen?) 

(6) The bloom of youth is an essential psycho- 
logical factor of success in the classroom. (We hear 
his new mathematics teacher was the runner-up for 
last year’s Miss America. But he'd be surprised at 
what a good beauty parlor can do for the middle- 
aged.) 

(c) Teaching so completely employs mental and 
physical powers that no one can endure the strain 


~~ - 

Eprror’s Note: This department’s first 
appearance in our October issue drew sur- 
prised, enthusiastic comments from our 
readers. Many felt that these informal vig- 
nettes, “essayettes” and epigrams can do 
more good than almost any formal articles 
that could occupy the same two-page space. 
The editors of Tue CLEARING House do not 
necessarily endorse the points of view ex- 
pressed here. 


for more than ten years. (We think he’s got some. 
thing there. But we still say it’s tactless to throw 
the poor creatures in the ashcan just because they've 
had a birthday. On behalf of the many teachers who, 
having reached the ripe old age of one score and 
ten, are tottering with one foot in the grave and the 
other on a pension blank, we protest.) 

We're willing to allow Supreme Court Justices, 
than whom we hold no one in less favor, to sit in 
their padded chairs and say “NO” until they reach 
senility and sixty-five. Making ample allowance for 
the difference in wear and tear we still feel that if 
Justices can hold out that long, teachers should be 
endured until thirty-five, anyway, and we intend to 
take it up with the C.1.0. 

The strangest thing about the whole matter is 
that the Superintendent in question, though he has 
had but one year’s experience—wouldn’t you have 
known it?—is now thirty years old himself. Why the 
heck isn’t he in the Old Ladies’ Home? 

E. E.P. 
© 


Our Faith in Youth 


We find there are certain sections of the United 
States where students are required to pledge alle 
giance to the flag of the United States of Ameria 
and to the Republic for which it stands at least 
once every school day. 

Is it possible that children reared in the patriotic 
tradition are so unreliable in their loyalty that they 
cannot be trusted for more than twenty-four hour’ 

We tremble for fear that some bright Sunday 
morning we shall be tumbled out of beds to the 
tune of the “Internationale” and put to the sword 
by a gang of little Reds whose pledges of allegiance 
have worn off over the week-end. F. G.L. 


e 
Pathetic People 


1. A Geometry teacher trying to explain how his 
subject will benefit a future housewife. 
2. A ninth-grade youngster, forced to miss the 
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real fun in “The Courtship of Miles Standish” be- 
cause the teacher ordered the first four sentences 
diagramed. 

g. A union high-school principal who puts the 
screws on the elementary schools in his territory to 
make them keep up their standards, trying to be 
indignant with the university over “obsolete en- 
trance requirements.” 

4. A fourteen-year-old tenth grader whose inter- 
est in literature has just advanced to the Mickey 
Mouse level, struggling with Julius Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries on the Gallic War. R. H. U. 


© 


Most of us are interested in abstract virtues. We 
teach our pupils to be good citizens, but do not 
interpret to them how a good citizen really func- 
tions. K. E. 


© 


Thanksgiving 
What our teachers are thankful for: 


Miss Pure (English) That there is a heavy foreign 
element in town that can stand as a permanent 
excuse for her inefficiency. 

Mr. Cipher (Math) That the elementary schools 
are doing a lot of project work that he can blame 
for the lack of drill in the fundamentals of arith- 
metic. 

Miss Blah (Social Science) Is thankful for the 
fact that it is well-nigh impossible to test objectively 
the personality changes, etc., that she is responsible 
for. Her pupils were so low on those silly factual 
achievement tests. 

Miss Bright (Latin) Thanks her lucky stars that 
her classes are getting smaller and yet contain the 
children of the influential people that would never 
consent to cutting out a dead language. 

Mr. Atwood (Principal) Is glad that as a go- 
between for the pupils, teachers, and parents, he 
an pit one against another and do nothing—the 
best, safest, and easiest course for the administra- 
tor, Cc. W.R. 


© 


When a teacher complains about her dumb-bell 
pupils, I always wonder about her faith in the in- 
telligence of mankind. K. E. 


r 
Jane & Friend Again 


“And say, Jane, when they say, ‘Make school 
like life’... What do they mean? My life is a hell 
mearth ... Well my classroom is too, so I guess 
Im up-to-date, all right. 


“And there’s so much war and murder in life, 
Jane. Mr. Atwood wouldn't have us murder some of 
these youngsters, just for realism, would he? I'd 
love it!” C. W. R. 


© 
A “Windy” Episode 


Principalships come high in a certain large city. 
A politician friend offered one to an eligible candi- 
date for $2,500. The prospective principal tried to 
reduce the politician's figure, and offered $1,200 for 
the job. The politician held out for $1,500. 

Finally, the candidate gave up. Recently, he re- 
marked in the presence of friends, “I don’t think 
much of a fellow who asks $2,500 from a poor 
teacher who can’t afford to pay more than $1,200.” 

P.S. Appointees to the system now ask each other, 
“Who’s your sponsor?” K. E. 


e 
Political Plum 


Dr. Philander Drue! before a teachers’ conven- 
tion: “At Mammoth High School we give the chil- 
dren actual life experiences in government, even to 
political campaigns and voting for the best candi- 
dates.” 

The Doctor did not add, “Also political favorit- 
ism.” 

The student grapevine telegraph, tapped by a 
teacher, discloses: “If you haul me up before student 
council for smoking in the boys’ room you can get 
some other person next time to carry around your 
old petition for president of student council.” 

He was not “hauled up.” R. B. N. 


© 


“Can We Educate for Peace?” is the Sunday 
question for this year’s Education Week. For the 
364 other days let us ask ourselves, “Can We Edu- 
cate?” Cc. W. R. 


© 
I Taught Them All 


I have taught in high school for ten years. Dur- 
ing that time I have given assignments, among 
others, to a murderer, an evangelist, a pugilist, a 
thief, and an imbecile. 

The murderer was a quiet little boy who sat on 
the front seat and regarded me with pale blue eyes; 
the evangelist, easily the most popular boy in school, 
had the lead in the junior play; the pugilist lounged 
by the window and let loose at intervals a raucous 
laugh that startled even the geraniums; the thief 


(Continued on page 192) 





Shall We STREAM-LINE 


Unfurling the banner 
of phonetic spelling 


Our English? 


By H. SILER 


T HAS been pointed out time and time 
I again, by leading educators and other 
people, that Americans do not know how to 
read. 

One pedagogic trick after another has 
sprung up, each purporting to teach chil- 
dren to read. And yet any high-school 
teacher can tell you that a certain percentage 
of even his junior and senior pupils cannot 
read fluently and understandingly material 
intended for the fourth grade, and that an 
amazing number of them are below the 
sixth-grade level. The reading and writing 
ability of many so-called “college” students 
is often not much greater. 

Need we ask about the results of this situ- 
ation? In school it always means that such 
pupils are slow or utterly impossible, not 
only in English but in mathematics or his- 
tory, or whatever subject requires the use 
and interpretation of language, and often 
for no other reason than the fact that they 
can not understand what is required in the 
particular matter under consideration. 

Out in life, of course, it means ignorant 
voters—grave circumstances in a republic 
ostensibly dependent for effective govern- 
ment upon the intelligence of its citizens! 

Teachers and the general public deplore 
the results of what one might justly call our 
“jlliteracy”’—for ability to read the traffic 

--— 

Eprtor’s Note: One of my friends has al- 
ways used the “system” advocated in this 
article, and her letters are jewels of clarity 
and interest. Her inability to spell has never 
been accepted as a handicap. Mr. Siler is a 
teacher of foreign language in the Greeley, 

Colorado, High School. F. E. L. 


signals does not constitute literacy! Teacher 
continually say, “That boy is too stupid to 
learn to spell” or “That girl is too dull to 
learn to read!” Doubtless there is some jus 
tice in the remark, but it seldom occurs that 
even an English teacher has language-sense 
enough to realize that a great part of the 
difficulty is to be found in the complicated, 
outmoded way of writing “the tongue that 
Shakespeare spoke.” 

It is safe to say that if one-tenth the time 
and money that have been spent upon the 
various pedagogic “tricks” for teaching chil- 
dren to read the present complicated “way’ 
—one should not call it a “system”—had been 
expended upon reforming the spelling of 
English a good part of our “‘illiteracy’ 
would not now exist. 

Reading and spelling difficulties hardly 
exist for Spanish, German and Italian 
speaking children. The author has spent 
considerable time in French schools and has 
observed that children in those schools have 
little difficulty with reading. He does not 
attribute this fact to the superiority of the 
French children or of their instruction—for 
it is conceded by educators that our bet 
teaching is done in the primary schools. 

To what, then, shall one attribute the 
disparity in reading ability between Amer 
can children and others? Principally to the 
fact that these other children learn to read 
languages that are more simply and sens 
ibly written. 

Even French, irregular as it is, is written 
according to a fairly phonetic system. We 
might say that French is regularly irregulay 
whereas English is irregularly irregular and 
follows no phonetic system. When, for & 
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ample, a Spanish, Italian, or German child 
sees the letter a it means just one thing—or 
nearly enough so that there is no confusion. 
When the English-speaking child sees an a 
in his reading it may be pronounced as in 
same, dam, father, all, ask, watch, or Ella. 
But that is not all. There are other sounds 
of it as in house (haus) and ice (ais) not 
written with an a at all! 

In English it is the most common words 
that present the greatest difficulties in learn- 
ing to read and spell—such words as their, 
there, to, too, two, which, witch, through, 
threw, etc. These irregularities and lack of 
logic constitute difficulties ab initio for the 
primary child, and develop all too often 
“complexes” that are often never overcome 
even by bright children. 

An amusing story from a foreigner’s 
viewpoint, illustrates these inconsistencies. 
The Frenchman, Marius, was struggling in 
London with the problems presented by 
such words as through, though, threw, knife, 
knight, night, phthisic, etc. He was in a 
despondent mood, thinking he would never 
learn English, when upon going down the 
street, he read over a cinema: 
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Pronounced Success! 







He went immediately to inquire about a 
boat going back to Marseille! 

English is swarming with thousands of 
imegularities that sometimes represent pro- 
nunciations used centuries ago (thought, 
brought, knife, knight, night), and some- 
times spellings that never had any excuse 
for appearing in the language. Ghost, for 
example, was written gaest in Anglo-Saxon 
and gost by Chaucer. How, then, did that 
foolish h get into the word? 

Itis understandable why the English with 
their love of tradition—sometimes very laud- 
able, by the way—should cling to their old 
wpellings, to their antiquated “system” of 
weights and measures, to their unintelligent 
tbe system of musical notation. But I be- 
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lieve it is only a question of time until 
Americans will adopt the metric system, use 
solfeggio for even instrumental music, and 
reform their spelling, or, perhaps, adopt a 
completely new phonetic system for writing 
their thoughts. 

In fact, since Americans first began writ- 
ing plow for plough, labor for labour, etc., 
spelling has been simpler here than in Eng- 
land. 

Nevertheless, there have been people like 
President Theodore Roosevelt who have felt 
that progress in this respect was too slow and 
that something ought to be done about it. 
But in spite of Roosevelt’s sensible ideas and 
his “nest-egg” of simplified words, very little 
has been done. Nor is anything likely to be 
done until the general public, and especially 
the teachers, become aware that the spelling 
of English—and consequently reading!—is 
the most colossally stupid and ineffective 
thing now taught in the public schools—not 
even excepting the antiquated and inade- 
quate English system of feet, pounds, and 
pecks! Thus love of learning is nipped in 
the bud for the children at the age when 
they are most desirous of learning things. 

But there are other reasons, besides these, 
for reforming written English. 

H. L. Mencken and others have recently 
been writing about the rapid spread of the 
English tongue and have, no doubt, greatly 
exaggerated its superiority over other lan- 
guages. The fact remains, however, that its 
difficult and capricious irregularity of spell- 
ing constitutes the one stumbling-block in 
its path to greater prestige as an interna- 
tional idiom. 

English has in its favor brevity and force 
of expression, a great treasure of literature 
(especially poetry), the simplest syntax of 
any great European tongue, and richness of 
vocabulary. 

It is Germanic in construction, pronunci- 
ation, and in its basic vocabulary (home, 
mother, hand, God, etc.). It is largely of 
Latin origin in its more complicated literary 
expression (literary, expression, compli- 
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cated, etc.) thus making it reasonably ac- 
cessible to the principal European races. 

And yet, because of the capricious manner 
in which it is written, it can truly be said 
that few of those foreigners who speak it 
well enough for business purposes ever read 
anything in English. French still remains 
the international cultural language. 

How many more reasons do we need for 
reforming English spelling than that of 
teaching our children to read more effec- 
tively and easily, and that of increasing 
our international cultural prestige? Does it 
not seem strange that peoples as advanced 
in scientific methods and as practical in 
other ways as the English-speaking peoples 
are, should be so antiquated in their manner 
of writing their thoughts? 

It is true that some oppose reform upon 
the grounds that it would lose the origin 
of words. This is a poor argument surely, 
for who, save a few professors, is interested 
in origins? In fact, there is so little interest 
of the sort even among English-speaking 
professors that most philological work for 
English is carried on by Germans and other 
foreigners. I am not disparaging such 
studies, for I recognize both their interest 
and value. But surely dictionaries and lexi- 
cons could still preserve the origin of words 
and any person desirous of seeking them 
could well do his research in time now spent 
upon learning and writing the unnecessary 
silent letters and difficult combinations! 

But even granting that reform would lose 
origins completely, is it fair to annoy and 
punish millions of children with needless 
drudgery and keep them away from the 
ever-increasing interest of the physical and 
social world because of a handful of 
scholars? 

It seems that now, more than ever, we 
need to save children more time for learn- 
ing to understand a world and a society that 
are daily becoming more complicated, and 
for cultivating, not destroying, on their part, 
a love for the social, ethical, moral, and 
cultural values of study. Such they must 
- have if civilization is not to destroy itself. 


The CLEARING HousE 


A simpler and more effective manner of 
writing the language, then, seems to be not 
only desirable but necessary. 

Now assuming that we do decide to sim. 
plify the way ef writing English, what son 
of reforms could we make? What system 
could we use? 

The answer would be one of two things: 
first, to reform the present way of writing 
by weeding out as many as possible of the 
irregularities and inconsistencies (which 
would still leave it without a really exact 
and scientific system); or second, reduce it 
to an exact phonetic system which should, 
perhaps, make it similar to the systems em. 
ployed in writing other European tongues, 

It is doubtful whether enough sentiment 
could be aroused at present to effect the 
adoption of a purely phonetic system, al- 
though this should be the ultimate goal. 
The author believes that whatever reforms 
are made in the near future should be in 
the general direction of an ultimate com 
plete phonetic reform. 

Let us consider, then, what a phonetic 
reform would be. Several such systems have 
been proposed, but the one that would make 
written English most similar to other Euro 
pean tongues would be the one employing 
the alphabet of the Association Internation. 
ale de Phonétique which employs about 
forty characters—one for each sound in the 
language. According to this system a ha 
the sound of the a in father, e as in they, 
z as in zero, s as in sing, etc., and no other 
sound. Cake is thus written kek, rose, rot 

This system would make English spelling 
the most regular and sensible of all lan 
guages. It would require, however, the adop 
tion of one pronunciation as standard, sinc 
everything would be written exactly as it 
sounds. For car and card a Southerner, New 
Englander, or Southern Englishman would 
thus have to write it ka: and ka:d (the sign: 
indicates a long vowel); a Western America 
or Scotchman would have to write the words 
—with different sorts of r of course—kat 
and ka:rd. 

It is thus clear that the time is not ripe 
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for a pure, phonetic system. Let us see, then, 
what could be done to “doctor up” the poor 
way now employed for writing English and 
see how the reform might be effected. 

The following or similar reforms would 
help greatly: 

(1) Many words having silent letters 
could, without confusion, be written with- 
out such letters: for example, tho, thru, 
nife, gost, nat, nite, tisic, thot (or thaut), det. 

(2) Words in ph could be written with f: 
filosofy, fenomenon, fysics (or better, fiziks), 
nevu or nefu. 

(3) All suffixes ending in ar, or, could be 
written er. The present spellings are not 
only foolish and difficult but they lead mis- 
informed singers and speakers into affected 
pronunciations such as Splendawr, actawr 
which have not been English for centuries, 
if they ever were! Why not write acter, alter, 
splender, necter? 

(4) Plurals of such words as buffalo, piano, 
potato might well all be written with os, 
for what is the sense of an e in the plural 
of potato when there is none in the singular 
and none in the plural of piano? Window, 
widow, etc., might be written windo, wido. 
Why waste our time and patience (and the 
Scotchman’s ink) with such nonsense? 

(5) Such words as fly, pay, penny, incon- 
sistency, could be written with y in all cases: 
flys, payed, pennys, inconsistencys. The av- 
erage college graduate would not dare bet 
on the spelling of the plural of alley, money, 
penny! 

(6) Words—mostly of French origin— 
ending in le (table, possible, etc.) and those 
in re (centre, theatre, etc.) should be written 
el and er (tabel, theater, etc.) since the e is 
pronounced first in English—though not in 
French. 

(7) We ought to return to the original 
and sensible way of writing such words be- 
ginning with wh as what, white, wheel. The 
his pronounced first, if at all, and in Anglo- 
Saxon was so written: hwaet, hwit. This is 
an especially difficult combination for chil- 

as anyone who has worked with chil- 
dren defective in reading can testify. It 
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would seem that the least thing we could do 
for the children would be to put the letters 
in their proper order! We don’t expect them 
to do arithmetic in any such jumbled fash- 
ion! 

(8) Double consonants, when not both 
pronounced—and they seldom are—should 
be reduced to one, especially in adverbial 
endings. Why not write especialy, realy, 
along with quickly, hardly? 

(9) The combinations ck and qu in such 
words as Jack, quick, should be written k, 
and kw respectively; Jak, kwik. When qu 
is pronounced & it should be written so, as 
in etiquette (etiket). 

(10) The ie, ei combinations (deceive, re- 
lieve, etc.) might well be written simply with 
e or in any single fashion agreed upon; but 
it is silly to waste the time we do at present 
with siege, seize, and that army of ie, ei 
words. The average business man of seventy 
has spent enough time looking up such 
words to have reared another family! Why 
not simply write deceve, releve, etc.? 

(11) We should teach and insist upon a 
“short-i” pronunciation of so-called “short 
i's” in unaccented syllables, as in possible, 
terrible, cultivate. This not only makes a 
clearer and more agreeable pronunciation, 
but it helps to distinguish “short i” from 
a, o and other vowels that become a vague 
“uh” in unaccented syllables. “Short i” al- 
most never becomes neutral “uh” in the 
most cultivated speech. Here it is not the 
fault of the written language, but of our 
own speech! 

(12) Finally, (and this is of the utmost im- 
portance!) syllabication of words should be 
made according to the system employed in 
other European tongues and as it is done 
in the pronunciation of cultivated speakers 
of English. Such persons say ci-ty, coun-ty, 
La-tin (last syllable exactly tin and not in 
or un). The general rule for such pronunci- 
ation is: start a syllable whenever possible 
with a consonant. It makes clearer and 
more beautiful diction. Yet the dictionary 
does it the opposite way and thus writes: 
cit-y, Lat-in, and imposes a vague and dis- 
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agreeable pronunciation upon most of us! 

I submit these reforms only as samples 
of what could be done to simplify our writ- 
ten language. Perhaps better ones could be 
found by others. But these should suffice to 
show what could be done. 

Now remains the question: How could 
we put into general practice such a reform, 
even granting it to be desirable? Aye, there’s 
the rub! 

The simplest manner would be the estab- 
lishing of a national academy such as the 
famous Académie Frangaise that has made 
the French language and literature the glory 
of modern times. But Matthew Arnold ad- 
vocated without success such an academy 
for England, and I assume that Americans 
would like even less the restricting, though 
beneficial, influence of such an organization. 
Let us consider, then, more feasible pro- 
cedures. 

(1) The U. S. Office of Education—yes, 
there is one—could be enlarged, without 
greatly increasing “bureaucracy,” to include 
in its functions the reforming of American 
spelling and effect the reform by coéperat- 
ing with the various state departments of 
education, newspapers, periodicals, univer- 
sities, etc. 

(2) The various state bureaus of educa- 
tion could by coéperating with each other, 
with newspapers, colleges, etc., effect the 
reform by mutual consent of the states with- 
out the U. S. Office of Education. 

In any case a dictionary containing the 
reformed spellings would be made available 
before launching the reform. 

I am aware that a reform of any great 
scope would work a temporary hardship 
upon many people; especially upon printers. 
But I believe that if the general public 
could be made aware of the advantage to 
be reaped, most people would desire the 
change. 

It would not, of course, necessitate our 
learning to read anew, for reading would 
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be simpler. We should, of course, find it a 
little strange at first. Writing the new system 
would be a little more difficult than reading 
it, but I am sure that after a short time dic. 
tionaries would be thumbed for spelling 
much less than they are now. 

Following you will find the first four 
paragraphs of this article written with far 
more reforms than those suggested here. | 
believe you will have little difficulty jn 
reading them. The reforms I have proposed 
would be far less extreme than this and, 
consequently, would not look nearly s 
strange. I submit the following sample to 
show how far we could go without having 
to learn to read again: 

“It haz bene pointed out time and time 
agane that Amerikenz du not no how tu 
rede. 

“Sistem after sistem haz sprung up per 
porting tu hav diskuverd at last the way wu 
teche children tu rede. And yet eny hie-skul 
techer kan tel yu that a sertin persentage ov 
hiz junyer and senyer pupilz kan not rede 
redily and understandingly material in- 
tended for the forth grade, and a serprizing 
number ov them kan not rede and under- 
stand material uzed by the sixth grade. 

“Hwat ar the rezults ov this situation? In 
skul it simply menz the student iz kwite ofen 
slo or imposibel in mathematiks or histery, 
or hwat-ever the subjekt may be, for no 
uther rezon than the fakt that he kan not 
understand hwat is rekwired in the pertiku- 
lar matter under konsideration. 

“Out in life, ov kors, it menz just so meny 
ignerant voterz—grave serkumstansez in a 
republik ostensibly dependent for efektiv 
guvernment upon the inteligens ov its siti- 
zenz!” 

Do you think it worth the effort to 
change? What procedure would you use for 
putting the reform into general practice? 
Would you do it all at once, or would you 
introduce it gradually—perhaps a little each 
year? 
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The teacher’s private library 
By 


and how to start it properly 


ELIZABETH BILLINGSLEA 


TIS probable that sometime in his early 
| teaching career every professionally- 
minded instructor has the firm intention 
of extending his bookshelf from one of 
small dimensions to a room that may be 
dignified by the name of “library.” 

Here, when he has the time and money 
he hopes to build a collection that will fit 
his needs and fulfill his desires. Unfortu- 
nately, unless a fairly well-defined program 
has been thought through or an understand- 
ing of the elements which make the differ- 
ence between a selection and a collection 
of books is gained, very few lovers of books 
carry out their initial enthusiasm to its 
realization, regardless of resources. 

Teachers do buy books—but only the 
eect acquire distinguished collections. 

Alibis which would not be accepted as 
excuses from their own pupils are the usual 
reasons given if you inquire why they buy 
what they buy, or if they are familiar with 
the assistance obtainable from the local 
bookseller or public library. 

The teaching profession furnishes one 
of the most numerous “lists” in the book 
purveying world. By ingenious schemes the 
hoped-for-client will find his mail filled 
with book lists offering volumes that prom- 
ise to cure mental, physical and spiritual 
shortcomings. Insinuations that profession- 


—— 


Epitor’s Note: Almost every teacher has 
a personal library, or is planning to start 
oe. Miss Billingslea, who is a librarian in 
Catonsville, Maryland, high school, offers to 
leachers in this article a number of warnings 
ind suggestions on book collecting. 


ally the receiver is not up to par, but which 
reassure him that by the acceptance of this 
unique offer he will no longer be at a loss 
for the apt word or the right answers, are 
the siren songs often employed. Or prom- 
ises that the lowest 1.Q.’s might question 
are embraced and signed on the dotted line. 

Do you think that the picture is over- 
drawn? Just do a little frank confessing of 
your own worst blunders and you will find 
that you were not alone. This may be due 
in part to the type of person that the pro- 
fession attracts—people who have a degree 
of intellectual curiosity but whose daily 
contacts give them few opportunities to 
build up sales resistance or the ability to 
say “NO” to adults convincingly. 

The case of a certain young instructor is 
familiar to many. Much of his salary sur- 
plus went for several years to pay for sets 
of books, practically none of which were 
ever read through. Some were not even un- 
packed! A psychologist might have dated 
his loss of interest in reading and things 
intellectual to the revulsion that occurred 
when he came face to face with a book. 

Regardless of how or when the awaken- 
ing comes, the book buyer eventually re- 
alizes that his lot of books does not deserve 
the dignity of being called a collection, and 
even that it has no especial value either as 
a personal possession of sentimental worth 
or as an asset redeemable in cash. 

Numbers of books bought under high 
sales pressure or by the yard fail to give the 
purchaser one of the best returns to be ex- 
pected from getting a library together—the 
thrill of pursuit for the right book and the 
satisfaction in placing it in its proper place 
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on the shelf. Unless the reader has a plan 
of the result to be obtained in building up 
a collection, as an unwary purchaser he is 
on a most vulnerable spot. 

Haphazard book buying is like hit-and- 
miss selection of furniture or clothing—the 
aggregate will show an astounding outlay 
of cash with very little satisfaction for the 
owner. 

In checking the sales of fine libraries 
that come on the local market, I find that 
they are almost never those that were owned 
by members of the secondary-school teach- 
ing group. It is certainly safe to say that 
high-school people did own books, and that 
they were not all given to friends or to 
libraries. My conclusion from an inspection 
of book stalls and second-hand-furniture 
stores is that their motley collections of 
volumes were of little value. 

Books grow into libraries of considerable 
proportions in a short time, and increase in 
value, when a definite goal is part of the 
purchase plan. It is a well-charted coast 
for the beginner. There are many suggestive 
books on the market or in public libraries 
that may be used as a basis for planning 
one’s buying. 

But there are some general assumptions 
that are well to keep foremost. Personal 
interests should always come first. Books 
that have been loved from early reading 
and which have an association value for the 
owner should be on the shelf, if only for 
casual thumbing. It is well to keep the 
books which have meant much in the de- 
velopment of the philosophy of one’s pro- 
fession as a whole—and include the “stand- 
ards” in the particular phase of the field 
chosen as a specialty. 

There should be a balance of titles and 
authors in such a way as to banish priggish- 
ness and provide reading material to com- 
bat brain fag. But by far the most alluring 
possibilities are in the delightful bypaths 
which a resourceful buyer will find to lead 
him to books which link up with his inter- 
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ests. A teacher of history might even enjoy 
the ownership of a fine “Mother Goose,” 
with its many rhymes of historical reference, 
such as: 

Georgie Porgie puddin’ and pie 

Kissed the girls and made them cry, 

When the girls began to play 

Georgie Porgie ran away. 

A collection of novels and biographies 
using the period or country of especial in. 
terest is also worthwhile. Politics, local and 
national, offers an opportunity for collec 
tion of election propaganda of an ephem. 
eral nature, from the party literature avail- 
able gratis to the pamphlets and magazine 
articles at reasonable cost, and engender 
a scholarly habit and awareness, concomi- 
tants well worth the effort. 

A plan for teachers of English is full of 
alluring possibilities. One might collect all 
the editions of a favorite author, with as 
sociation books that describe and enrich the 
locale of his works. This is not a new idea, 
but a fascinating one to start. Old spellers, 
old arithmetics, complete runs of almanacs, 
are a number of bypaths that could be de. 
veloped into a worthwhile collection of 
books at little cost. 

Science might be covered from the angle 
of inventions and inventors. Classical sub 
jects and all languages are so filled with 
suggestive material for collecting books of 
permanent value that it resolves itself 
largely into keeping it to a size that can be 
housed conveniently. Home _ economia, 
with cook books, interior decorating books, 
and the pamphlets sent out by manufac 
turers covering every household whim, is a 
promising pursuit for the new collector. 

Design for a library is almost a necessity 
in the home with small quarters. It allows 
one to choose successfully from the growing 
numbers of volumes which might attract. 
Design implies an artful gathering of titles— 
items that the discriminating buyer of books 
can bring together, which will provide life 
long pleasure of possession. 





Common-sense curriculum development in 


Long Beach junior high schools through 


Special-Interest Courses 


N THE junior high schools of Long Beach, 
D catifornia, during the past five years, 
principals have been given freedom to de- 
part from the regular course of study. They 
may offer, under supervision, certain elec- 
tive courses which they feel might more 
nearly meet the needs and interests of the 
children in their charge. 

All courses in this category were care- 
fully planned with outstanding teachers, 
and thoroughly explained to parents as well 
as children, before being initiated. None of 
the courses was offered in experimental 
form. Rather, they were offered as deviations 
and variations from courses previously de- 
veloped but found to have shortcomings. 
Children, in no case, were urged to enroll. 
Yet enrollment in all of them proved to be 
heavy. 

Planned cautiously, reviewed before par- 
ents and children systematically, and of- 
fered with care, all of these new electives 
have survived. The next general revision of 
the curriculum will find all of them in- 
corporated, because of their functional 
values. 

— 


Eprror’s Note: The many elective special- 
interest courses offered by the junior high 
schools of Long Beach, California, are varia- 
tions from established courses that had 
shortcomings. All of these new-type courses 
have proved successful, and will later be in- 
cluded in the regular curriculum of the 
junior high schools of Long Beach, where 


the author is supervisor of secondary educa- 
tion, 


By C. H. WOODRUFF 


Built upon experimentation of others 
over long periods of time, these courses as 
stated are but variations in practice. They 
are the result of the intelligent study and 
use of much that is available to educators 
but that is too often unused because it was 
initiated by others. 

In two of the eight local junior high 
schools, special interests and needs are met 
by having all children report during a spe- 
cial activity period of forty-five minutes to 
the special-interest and service courses. Serv- 
ice courses are given for children who need 
to strengthen their work in certain skill sub- 
jects. Special-interest courses are given to 
others as an organized way of meeting par- 
ticularized interests. 

Service courses include classes in arith- 
metic, English grammar, composition, spell- 
ing, handwriting, reading, and typing. Chil- 
dren who need special assistance in any of 
the skills involved in these offerings enroll, 
not by requirement, but because of the 
knowledge that they can receive help where 
it is needed. 

Special-interest classes include all of the 
field of pupil interests. These classes are 
changed from time to time, according to the 
interests manifested by the children. The 
list in one of the schools this year, for ex- 
ample, is as follows: 


Junior Special-Interest Courses 
(7B, 7A, 8B) 

1. Junior Art. Aim: To help pupils to 
learn the use and care of art materials and 
the use of art principles. Limited to 25 pu- 
pils. 
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2. Basketry. Aim: To help girls to make 
attractive articles of basketry. 

3. Junior Boys’ Cooking. Aim: To help 
boys to learn to cook. 

4. Chorus. Aim: To provide the oppor- 
tunity for boys and girls to learn to sing 
together in such a manner that the result 
will be pleasing both to themselves and to 
an audience. Preference will be given to 
pupils not enrolled in 7B music or the glee 
organizations. 

5. Jr. Boys’ Leaders Corps. Aim: To give 
boys an opportunity to develop their ability 
to direct groups of boys through actual prac- 
tice. Membership: Boys in physical educa- 
tion classes who have been selected to act as 
class commanders and squad leaders. 

6. Jr. Girls’ Leaders Corps. Aim: To give 
girls an opportunity to develop their ability 
to direct groups of girls through actual prac- 
tice. Membership: Girls in physical educa- 
tion classes who have been selected to act 
as class commanders and squad leaders. 

7. Jr. Library Problems and Recreational 
Reading. Aim: To help pupils to learn to 
use the library efficiently and to enjoy the 
reading of good books. 

8. Mechanical Drawing. Aim: To help 
boys to master the regular projects in me- 
chanical drawing. 

g. Science of the Out-of-Doors. Aim: To 
aid pupils in learning about topics in this 
subject. 

10. String Ensemble. Aim: To provide 
an opportunity for pupils talented in in- 
strumental music to form an organization 
and to participate in special programs. 

11. Woodshop. Aim: To provide addi- 
tional opportunity for boys to work on their 
woodshop projects. 


Senior Special-Interest Courses 
(8A, 9B, 9A) 


1. Aircraft. Aim: To help pupils to learn 
about the construction of airplanes, types 
of motors, working of controls, and the 
latest inventions and accomplishments of 
well-known aviators. 
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2. Senior Art. Aim: To help pupils to 
learn the use and care of art materials and 
to learn the use of art principles. Limited 
to 25 pupils. 

3. Basketry. Aim: To help girls to make 
attractive articles of basketry. 

4- Sr. Boys’ Cooking. Aim: To help boys 
to learn to cook. 

5- Chorus. Aim: To provide the oppor. 
tunity for boys and girls to learn to sing 
together in such a manner that the result 
will be pleasing both to themselves and to 
an audience. 

6. Sr. Boys’ Leaders Corps. Aim: To give 
boys an opportunity to develop their ability 
to direct groups of boys through actual prac. 
tice. Membership: Boys in physical educa. 
tion classes who have been selected to act 
as class commanders and squad leaders. 

7. Sr. Girls’ Leaders Corps. To give girls 
an opportunity to develop their ability to 
direct groups of girls through actual prac 
tice. Membership: Girls in physical educa. 
tion classes who have been selected to act 
as class commanders and squad leaders. 

8. Sr. Library Problems and Recreational 
Reading. Aim: To train pupils as library 
assistants. Membership: Limited to those 
who have been selected as library commis. 
sioners. 

g. Mechanical Drawing. Aim: To help 
boys to master the regular projects in me- 
chanical drawing. 

10. Senior Metal Work. Aim: To help 
boys to master the regular projects in metal 
work. Pupils in this group should be defi- 
nitely able to do advanced work. 

11. Senior Printing. Aim: To help boys 
to master the regular projects in printing. 
Pupils in this group should be definitely 
able to do advanced work. 

12. School and Community Problems. 
Aim: To help pupils to become successful 
class and student-body leaders. Member- 
ship: Pupils who are 8A and gth grade 
homeroom presidents, and Civic League 
officers. 

13. Senior Writers. Aim: To develop abil- 
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ity in writing interesting news items, fea- 
ture articles, editorials, and special articles. 
To publish an interesting and attractive 
school paper. Membership: Limited to 8th 
and gth grade pupils especially interested 
in the school paper. Activities: Conducting 
sales campaign for the paper, writing ar- 
ticles, discussion of newspaper work. 

14. Speech. Aim: To help pupils to ex- 
press themselves better through purposeful 
activities in speech. Activities: Planning 
speeches for assemblies and evening pro- 
grams. Membership: Limited to candidates 
for places on special speech programs. 

15. Woodshop. Aim: To provide addi- 
tional opportunity for boys to work on their 
woodshop projects. 

In another group of schools, emphasis is 
placed upon courses devised to take their 
place in the regular daily program of stud- 
ies, Orientation, guidance, and exploration 
of new or special fields are undertaken. 
Characteristic of these courses are the eight 
listed here, taken from the daily program of 
one of the larger schools. They are: 

1. Arts and Crafts. Elective, boys and 
girls, grades 8 and g. Organized around 
problems, planned and executed in art 
room, home arts, or shops. Types of prob- 
lems thus far used: Block prints, book cov- 
ers, clay modeling, lamps and shades, lunch- 
eon sets, rug making, soap carving, table 
decorations, tin crafts, wall hangings, waste- 
paper baskets, weaving, wood carving. 

2. Creative Writing. Elective gth grade. 
Developed especially as a class to train the 
staff of the school paper. In addition, train- 
ing is offered in the writing of short stories, 
poems, plays, biographies, and the like. 
Originality stressed. 

3. Creative Dramatics. Elective 8A Eng- 
lish. The drama is used in this course as a 
means of centering the creative powers of 
children upon an active area of interest. 
Self-expression through the building of orig- 
inal skits, the interpretation of original and 
other short dramas, and the multiple re- 
interpretation of recognized short plays 
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makes this a wide-range course. New tech- 
niques of dramatic presentation are devel- 
oped as an important element of this course. 
Besides developing their creative powers, 
children gain poise, codperation, and per- 
sonality growth as important by-products. 

4. Exploratory Languages. 8B or 8A elec- 
tive. An exploratory course in language of- 
ferings, problems, and opportunities. An 
investigation of language relationships and 
contributions with reference to English. Of- 
fers a background of languages useful in the 
later study of foreign languages and Eng- 
lish. 

5. Orientation. Elective gB. A course de- 
signed for the building of personality and 
character, based on an understanding of 
elementary psychology. Organized on the 
panel discussion plan. Parliamentary pro- 
cedures, social living, and English expres- 
sion are stressed. Operates best with brighter 
children. 

6. Remedial Classes. 7th grade. Designed 
to remedy deficiencies in reading, and other 
tool subjects, as needed by individuals who 
find themselves handicapped in these fields. 

7. Science of the Out-of-Doors. One se- 
mester, gth grade. A study of the out-of- 
doors for the purpose of understanding and 
enjoyment. Items which have been included 
are rocks and minerals, rock structures, 
plants and animals of sea and land. Field 
trips in and near Long Beach are a regular 
part of classroom work. 

8. Sketching Class. Elective 8 and g. In- 
door and outdoor sketching for those suffi- 
ciently advanced in art to make this course 
attractive. Figure sketches, simple land- 
scapes, still-life drawings, etc. make up the 
body of the course. Pen and pencil are the 
media used most often. Color work and 
cartooning are included for those ready for 
them. The course is designed to meet indi- 
vidual needs of those not adjustable to the 
usual course. 

Two schools, in bringing about adjust- 
ments in the fused English-social studies 
course common to all junior high schools 
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in this city, have developed special periods 
for literature study. On all grade levels chil- 
dren are given special appreciation courses, 
by well-trained teachers, to supplement the 
work in the regular English-social studies 
classes. 

After three years’ trial neither of the two 
schools is willing to abandon these litera- 
ture classes. Teachers and pupils alike feel 
that they meet a real need in a very efficient 
way. 

One school has pioneered for several years 
in giving special training to all pupils 
elected to positions of leadership within the 
student-government organization. This 
leadership class with training for leadership 
as a specific aim has given to its ablest pu- 
pils a type of education needed by the chil- 
dren—and by the community. 

In competition with children from other 
schools, not given such training, the leader- 
ship group has gone on to high school, and 
there assumed leadership out of all propor- 
tion to its numbers. Their pronounced su- 
periority in leadership has caused others of 
the junior-high principals to plan the in- 
stallation of this course. 

A hitherto neglected group of superior 
children, by means of this training in lead- 
ership, will come to a fuller realization of 
their powers to the great future good of the 
city. The course is developed around prob- 
lems of student government. Studies of 
American history and government are uti- 
lized as one means of making the course 
effective. Actual activities in student and 
city government are also given prominence 
in the course. 

For pupils at the other end of the scale of 
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ability, obviously unfitted for college pre 
paratory courses, five of the seven school 
have developed arts-and-crafts courses, 

In one or another of the schools prac. 
tically all of the arts and crafts have beep 
utilized. For many of the girls of low scholas. 
tic ability, these courses have served ¢. 
cellently for the better development of good 
citizenship, as well as for acceptable train. 
ing in handiwork. Weaving is particularly 
popular among the girls of these groups 
Home arts, home decoration, flower arran; 
ments, table settings have all been observed 
to be of more than passing interest to the 
pupils. 

As a school develops one of these courses 
into a form acceptable to pupils and par 
ents, it is made accessible to others, and 
by degrees extends to all other schools of 
the city. 

Each year, some special-interest clas 
grows until its worth is proved beyond 
doubt. Then it is incorporated into the 
regular program, and is on its way to gen- 
eral acceptance throughout the city. 

A present strong interest in etiquette be 
ing manifested in a special-interest group 
may well develop in a year or two intoa 
regular class elective, and later into a course 
accepted in all junior high schools. 

Thus by a natural evolution of needs 
and interests met as they arise, are the elec- 
tive courses in the junior high schools of 
Long Beach built and incorporated into the 
active offerings from which children choose. 
Carried along with the required core sub 
jects, these vital courses give the curriculum 
the living force required for the uses of 
live, alert children. 


Here is a professor on an elevated platform who supposedly knows 
everything about his subject, below him are students who want to learn, 
but who know little; so the professor who knows everything (about the 
subject) asks questions continuously of the students who know nothing, 
and expects learning to result.—Dean Baitey M. Wane, in Georgia 


Education Journal. 





Does Every High School Need 


By JOSEPHINE JOHNSON 


ogs every high school need a dean? Yes, 
D emphatically, even if she or he is 
called a personnel worker or girls’ and boys’ 
adviser or any other name in vogue. Also, 
to make sure that we are all talking and 
thinking about the same type of personality 
and work, let me quote from the yearbook 
of the National Association of Deans of 
Women (1930), P- 4- 

Even if we were to go no further into the 
discussion than the following quotation, the 
need for at least one such person in every 
school—from the consolidated high school to 
the largest known high school in America 
-would be self-evident: 


“What is a dean of girls? A dean of girls is that 
member of the administrative staff in a high school 
who represents officially the girls of the school, 
coérdinating their various academic and social inter- 
ests, acting as their spokesman and leader, supplying 
a constant factor in the changing student group and 
serving as a counselor to groups and individuals. 
She is the general personnel officer for the girls. 

“The jov is as big as the Dean can make it; and, 
while native endowment is essential, only a person 
trained for the work can hope to reach maximum 
eficiency. The Dean is not primarily a matron, a 
nurse, an attendance officer, a clerk, a registrar, a 
punitive disciplinarian, a chaperon or a classroom 
teacher. She is primarily the guide, philosopher and 
friend of the girls.” 


This definition is applicable to the boys’ 
adviser as well. Certainly no one will need 
to argue that a boy, in this modern era of 
adjustment along vocational lines, does not 


—y—- 


Eprror’s Note: The author is dean of 
girls in the junior-senior high school, Bata- 
via, New York. Miss Johnson offers numer- 
ous case histories to support her statement 
that in every high school the children face 
many problems that can best be smoothed 
out for them by deans of boys and girls. 


A DEAN? 


need the anchorage which a dean of boys 
can give. 

My definition of this type of personnel 
worker is simpler. The person should be one 
of fine intuitions who has not forgotten how 
he or she felt when young—very young, in 
fact—and the woman does not need to be 
qualified as to her married or single status so 
long as she has that intangible quality of 
drawing and not repelling the adolescent. 

Every high school from Podunk to Man- 
hattan needs at least one dean. The dean 
will be a woman probably, when the system 
has a principal with enough leisure to give 
some of his time to the boys. 

If for no other reason, the dean’s office 
is a good clearing house for a great mass of 
human situations which modern society will 
create for the adolescent boy and girl. Let 
us cite some typical cases which show the 
value of such a “clearing house.” 

A freshman girl, whose parents have not 
been able to control her conduct, is re- 
ported as being pregnant. The parents of 
this girl will blow and storm but will not 
give her the very thing she has needed dur- 
ing her adolescence—wise control which in- 
spires confidence. Such parents are to blame, 
but they will not see it in this way. 

A wise dean can talk with the mother, 
urge her to show her love for her daughter 
by loyal care and tactful help. Society still 
bans the girl who is an unmarried mother; 
but that girl-woman needs very wise deci- 
sions made for her, if she is not to be driven 
to becoming what the world calls a bad 
woman. ' 

This next case is of a girl who is a senior 
in high school. She is a fine girl who has 
mothered her family, including two young 
brothers. She has run her father’s home and 
still has been able to do splendid work in 
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school. Her problem is to know how to look 
after a ready-made family. The dean knows 
her problem, knows her high-school life, and 
will take all the time necessary to help that 
splendid girl to bring that family through 
with flying colors. 

She must be made to see how splendid her 
father is, how normal the healthy boys are 
whom she must mother. She must be sent 
back to her classes with the hope in her 
heart and courage to carry on. It will take 
time—but that’s the dean’s job. 

Here is a child who developed a bad heart 
following rheumatism. The mother doesn’t 
want her pampered, but she must ask for 
special privileges. The dean can set up this 
machinery without waste of time for teacher 
or office force. 

Another girl is being entered in school 
because her parents are separated. She is 
old enough to feel the misery too keenly. 
When her heart can’t stand her thoughts 
any longer, the wise dean lets her go where 
she can cry it out, unmolested by maudlin 
sympathy so that the child can salvage her 
self-respect. Then must follow a serious talk 
to help the girl adjust herself to the agony 
of seeing two people whom she loves go 
separate ways, leaving scars for the children 
to build their emotional lives upon. 

Here is a bashful junior-high girl who is 
bewildered by the modern high school with 
so many different teachers to become ac- 
customed to and so many former restrictions 
removed. She has skipped a grade because 
she is quick and bright (that dangerous 
system of penalizing the child for a good 
mind by pushing him out of his chrono- 
logical age into a group who are emotionally 
ready for adolescence a whole year before 
she can understand what it’s all about). 

Well, this child is thin, nervous, scared 
of this healthy jostling group who get away 
with bluff and talk grandly of the boy 
friend, She still is a child. Someone must 
find her, talk with her and give her an 
anchorage in this building where she is 
forced to face six hours of strenuous wear 
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and tear a day. This is the dean's job 

Now we turn to a girl who hates schoo} 
and is truant every time she gets a chance, 
She is under age and the law demands that 
she be in school. That’s a good job fora 
dean—to salvage that girl and try to pre 
vent her from becoming a juvenile delip. 
quent. 

She’s a pretty girl too, with the “come 
hither” look in her eyes. Her mother works 
and wants her girl to have what she couldn't 
have. The father has been dead since the 
aftermath of the World War. 

Here is a child whose behavior is shock. 
ing all of her teachers. What's wrong? A 
coéperative piece of work with the school 
physician shows that she is a sleeping-sick- 
ness victim and she must be handled skill. 
fully—for she can’t help her behavior, 
Teachers can be notified and everything 
done which will give the child some hope 
for the future. 

Habitual tardiness, truancy, too much ab- 
sence, the “alibi” child, the “fainting” girl, 
these are problem cases. So is the girl or boy 
whose work goes to pieces for no reason at 
all that one can see. And the depression has 
taken its toll of our high-school morale. A 
quiet talk with many a pupil reveals pretty 
harrowing home conditions. 

The Parent-Teachers organization of my 
city has given me some wonderful support 
during the past workless years. The men- 
bers have financed glasses and dental work, 
lunches, soup, clothing, shoes, supplies for 
school. But best of all is the fact that they 
are back of the dean’s work, ready to be 
called on to get a girl or boy a part-time 
job or rustle up some clothes or lend some 
money to tide over a stringent emergency. 

Right here let it be said that if a dean 
knows her work she will not waste time. 
But she should be released from regularity 
of school programs as much as possible. 

Just as she is getting somewhere in con- 
ference with parent or pupil, and a bell 
orders her to drop everything and run- 
just as this happens, the spell or mood for 
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doing an intelligent piece of guidance is 
snapped—never again to be regained. 

Don’t picture this dean as a kindly soul, 
quite lady-like, about ready for retirement. 
She isn’t a business woman either. She is a 
skilled practitioner just as much as the 
school doctor or the visiting teacher. She 
must work with the school doctor, school 
dentist, school nurses, school psychiatrist, 
visiting teacher, social workers, truant offi- 
cer, juvenile court, relief departments, coun- 
ty agents for child welfare, state people 
whose job it is to contact the school and the 
home and to handle special cases. She must 
know the truancy and child-labor laws. 

Sometimes parents find that an outsider 
can do more for their child than they can, 
since familiarity has bred contempt. Some- 
times the religious groups, pastor, priest, 
rabbi or deaconess need the support of the 
dean. State troopers, the juvenile court, the 
local police want a quiet conference so as 
to prevent the child’s getting unpleasant 
publicity. The dean of boys and the dean of 
girls know from training and experience 
how to render the best service. 

Inside the school, the dean is a necessary 
part of school administration. Teachers are 
left more free to handle class matters and 
to give more undivided attention to the 
real business of teaching. The dean under- 
stands all extra-curricular activities and 
works royally for them. 

There is also the matter of the social 
events of the school which come under the 
dean's work—proms, balls, basketball 
dances, informal school dances, and so forth; 
but, while this takes the dean’s time, it does 
not need much explanation here. 

Case histories are interesting—but there 
must be other reasons why deans are neces- 
sary on the administrative staff of the mod- 
em high school. The whole modern plan 
of guidance needs to be built around the 
work of the dean. Class councilors form a 
board that works with the dean and the 
administrative staff to better all depart- 
ments of the school. 


This insures to the child a personal care 
that will be scientific, yet human and kind, 
in spite of the fact that he is in a large 
school system where he may feel like a mere 
cog in a wheel. 

Incoming classes need to have a great deal 
of personal care and supervision. They must 
be placed correctly in classes and in home- 
rooms. They must be safeguarded, so far as 
a public institution can be, in the matter 
of friendships and the formation of “our 
crowd.” With the advent of this mania for 
drinking and smoking among young people, 
it is imperative that there should be some- 
one to whom parents, pupils and teachers 
can go to talk over existing conditions rela- 
tive to the high-school student’s safe and 
sane high-school career. 

If we believe in our modern system of 
education for youth, we must believe in 
personnel work. Youth educated is merely 
a dangerous weapon unless we have taken 
time to adjust him to emotional strains and 
have given him a moral stamina which can 
stand up, as character and courage, for the 
next twenty years of this democracy. 

The child who comes from parents that 
were foreign born will make very little out 
of high school unless persons in that sys- 
tem are delegated—no, dedicated—to the 
work of showing them how to feel and act 
as well as how to get a diploma and become 
a mere high-school graduate. 

The next decade will show that not only 
will the school educate mind and hand but 
it will also have given a complete guidance 
plan so as to fit the boy or girl to under- 
stand his emotional life, and to cultivate 
a healthy mind as well as a healthy body. 

The personnel worker, with her admin- 
istrative staff as advisers, is the hub of such 
a wheel. The wise principal gladly sets up 
this department in his school, for he is then 
free to shape school policies, contact his 
public and serve as the person to whom his 
teachers and staff turn for help and advice. 

These are just a few of the varied types 
of work which the dean faces every day. 





ETIQUETTE 


Trends—and what 9 
schools are doing 


in Our High Schools 


By 
ELEANOR BOYKIN 


N AUGUST 1925, there was published in the 
I now defunct Bookman a prize-winning 
essay that made a plaintive plea for the 
teaching of etiquette in high schools, if not 
in grammar schools. 

The author, a teacher, began by saying, 
“I lack something.” After explaining that 
this something was a knowledge of good 
form, and describing the embarrassment she 
had suffered in high school, college, and her 
teaching position because of social inept- 
ness, she made her appeal: 

“Can some sort of etiquette be conducted 
in our high schools? Our aim in the public 
schools is supposed to be ‘the greatest good 
for the greatest number.’ Would it not be 
of greatest good to afford the middle class 
of people an opportunity of practising be- 
sides hearing preached the gentle act of cor- 
rect behavior?” 

The outlook for such courses she regarded 
as hopeless. “I cry for the moon,” she sighed 
in conclusion, “I yearn for the unattain- 
able. I want good breeding to be taught.” 

Ten years later An Experience Curricu- 
lum in English, the pattern curriculum for 
secondary and elementary grades, framed 
by a commission of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, appeared, giving much 


—— 

Epiror’s Note: Etiquette had a hard time 
in gaining a foothold in the high-school pro- 
gram. But with better materials now avail- 
able and a more flexible curriculum, this 
subject is making advances. Miss Boykin, a 
writer and lecturer on etiquette and related 
subjects who has wide contacts with the 
high-school field, presents many interesting 
facts in this article. 


attention to social techniques and offering 
speech units designed to develop gracious 
ness and poise. Today it looks as if etiquette 
in some form will in a short time be a part 
of the curriculum of every high school, a 
well as elementary school, in the country. 

As a matter of fact, though the Bookman 
essayist apparently did not know it, the 
Chicago and South Philadelphia high 
schools as early as 1921 and 1922 (the 
“What-Is-Wrong-with-This-Picture” era) 
were sufficiently aware of the need for more 
refinement among the high-school hordes to 
get out small books on good manners. 

However, these were didactic in style and 
moralizing in tone, so it may be that the 
pupils looked upon them as “teacher talk" 
and saw little in them that it would be to 
their advantage to heed. In any event, the 
idea of teaching the social amenities did not 
spread to other schools at that time. 

But since then there has been a change. 
Young people have become etiquette-con- 
scious, They are frantically eager to do “the 
right thing’; they are greatly concerned 
about “good form.” The women’s magazines 
receive a tremendous response from the 
pages they have cannily given over to the 
sub-deb’s social problems. 

This condition accounts for the interest: 
ing fact that the etiquette-in-the-schools 
movement, which started about four or five 
years ago, has grown out of pupil demand, 
quite as much as teacher prompting. 

The Courtesy Campaign launched at Cen- 
tral High School in Minneapolis in 1933 
and described in the November 1936 CLEAR 
inc House was initiated by the Student 
Council. “Children in high schools are ask- 
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ing to have courses in manners added to the 
curriculum,” a writer reported in Parents 
Magazine for August, 1934. A health-educa- 
tion class in Matoaka (W.Va.) High School 
last fall evolved by vote of the pupils into an 
etiquette class, and their enthusiasm was so 
infectious, according to the teacher, Miss 
Sarah Frances Perdue, that a boy in senior 
English proposed that the class’s next unit 
be on “how to have dates.” 

Some other high school enterprises that 
show how the wind is blowing are these: 

In the Elmdale (Kan.) High School the 
home-economics department gives at assem- 
blies and special meetings programs made 
up of dramatic sketches featuring Etta Kett. 
In Ladysmith, Wis., outlines on courtesy are 
distributed to all grades through junior 
high. 

The activity or homeroom periods of the 
Ponca City (Okla.) Junior High School have 
included discussions on etiquette for jun- 
iors, charm, introductions, personal appear- 
ance, and table manners, and a Good Man- 
ners Club was part of the school program 
last year. Waldorf Junior College, Forest 
City, Iowa, has an etiquette club. 

In the Bronxville (N.Y.) High School, 
questions on etiquette are answered in the 
home-economics classes and the courses in 
Girls’ Biology and Boys’ Biology. 

A Social-Personality period of from thirty- 
five to fifty minutes a day is observed in all 
high schools of Montgomery County, Mary- 
land. Mrs. Fern Schneider, county high 
school supervisor, has arranged, in addition, 
for an experimental class in Social Practice 
in Business to be given in the Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase High School this year. It is 
intended especially for students who will go 
from school to offices and may be handi- 
capped by ignorance of courtesies due in 
business. 

At the Thomas Jefferson High School in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Mrs. Frederick F. Hoeg, the 
teacher who started classes in manners there 
about nine years ago, now teaches nothing 
but Social Forms. 
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She meets over goo pupils once every 
week; pupils in the lower grades may elect 
to come to a class twice a week for a term. 
All social activities of the school are under 
her direction; so that teas, dances, and re- 
ceptions are given according to accepted 
social standards and provide practice for 
real life situations. 

But to enumerate the schools that have 
introduced etiquette in their curriculums or 
are planning to do so would hardly tell more 
of the educational standing the subject has 
acquired than the announcement that 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, which 
keeps a finger on the curriculum pulse of 
the country’s schools, has included in its 
1937 edition a new, up-to-date, and compre- 
hensive section on etiquette. 

The point of view from which the article 
is written (in harmony with today’s educa- 
tional approach) is not that good manners 
ought to be observed, but that the observ- 
ance of good manners bears a relationship 
to friends and good times. There is no writ- 
ing down to the young person, yet, besides 
the information they most need, there are 
answers to the questions that high-school 
students are most interested in, according to 
reports made by teachers of their experi- 
ences with socially minded adolescents. 

Some of these questions are: how to take a 
girl to the pictures; how to take a girl to a 
restaurant; how much to tip; how to make a 
call; how to give a party; when a girl should 
pay her own carfare; how to entertain a boy 
(Mary Alden Hopkins in Parents Maga- 
zine); how to entertain a week-end guest; 
how to behave with boys; how to introduce 
people; how to be tactful; how to carry on a 
conversation (Sarah Frances Perdue in the 
West Virginia School Journal); how to over- 
come self-consciousness; courtesies expected 
of a boy; what to say when a dance is fin- 
ished; what table manners are acceptable; 
and what to do when traveling (from vari- 
ous sources). 

Until recently it has been considered un- 
fitting for schools to take up such subjects 
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directly with their pupils, as E. R. McPhee, 
principal of the Junior High School of Eau 
Claire (Wis.) State Teachers College, 
pointed out in Educational Method for Oc- 
tober, 1934. 

Yet educators must have realized for years 
the truth of what Mr. McPhee says, “A 
knowledge of social usage is often the factor 
in happiness and success. Part of an adoles- 
cent’s ‘storm and stress’ is due to a lack of 
knowledge of the approved behavior in cer- 
tain social situations.” 

It is not hard to understand, however, 
why educators were reluctant to concern 
themselves with this particular problem of 
the adolescent. In the first place, under the 
old rigid-requirements curriculum, time 
pressed hard. Then there was the difficulty 
of finding teachers. (Probably the suggestion 
made by Albert Carr, when he argued in the 
August, 1927 Forum for charm courses in 
the schools, that the greater part of the dem- 
onstration work could be done with moving 
pictures and Junior League members 
recruited when necessary, escaped notice.) 

Furthermore, the oft-repeated argument 
that home was the place for social training 
seemed sound, differences in social status 
among families being what they are. 

But with the advent of the new-type cur- 
riculum, these objections began to lose 


weight. The school program became more 
flexible, for one thing. Then the emphasis 
upon the integrated child made it jm. 
possible to ignore the need for developing 
adequacy in meeting social situations. 4 
child lacking confidence in his own powers 
with regard to relationships with others can 
scarcely have an integrated personality. One 
ignorant of his social deficiencies is likely to 
become an unadjusted adult. 

The problem of how to teach courtesy has 
most frequently been handled by letting the 
students work out a courtesy code based up- 
on their experiences and upon the dicta of 
accepted authorities. There is no doubt but 
that teachers as well as pupils have gained 
assurance and grace from the study and dis. 
cussions in this informal spirit of the appro- 
priate techniques for social intercourse, 

It may sound quite modern—teaching the 
social graces—but according to scholars, 
Egyptian schoolboys something like 4000 
years ago were set by their teachers to copy- 
ing maxims on conversation from The In- 
structions of Ptah-Hotep, believed to be the 
oldest book in existence today. Some of the 
copies are preserved in the British Museum. 

Yet in 1925 a distraught woman thought 
she was making a revolutionary suggestion 
in proposing that the “gentle art of correct 
behavior” should be taught! 


More Than Years in School 


We measure education by years in school. Yet the boy from 
the C.C.C. camp can tell us any number of things; the farm child 
can unload a whole encyclopedia of useful knowledge upon us; 
the farmer can add a surprising amount; the banker can cap it; 
the doctor can add another volume; the hobo can unfold tales that 
leave us pop-eyed; the cook for the rich city family can give a 
whole evening’s entertainment; and even the anaemic moron 
can give us information we lack. Just being teachers does not en- 
dow us with super-human knowledge.—Ada Boyer, School and 


Community. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 


By LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


LMOsT any Morning in the 1850's, 60's or 
7o’s the one room _ schoolhouses 

throughout the United States were the 
scenes of choral singing or group chanting 
of American geography. As soon as the order 
was given out, the pupils would begin en 
masse the “sing-song” arrangement of state 
capitals or other geographical information 
in the particular version familiar to that 
community. In unison they began: 

Maine, Augusta, on the Kenebec. 

New Hampshire, Concord, on the Merrimac. 

Vermont, Montpelier, on the Onion River. 

Etc. 


And so it continued, with each line repeated 
twice, until the entire country was covered. 

Today we smile when we recall the peda- 
gogical methods of former times. We marvel 
at the progress that has been made in em- 
phasizing comprehension rather than mem- 
orization of subject matter. 

Is it not possible, however, that we can 
still make use of the rhythmic pleasure and 
factual memory of the old fashioned method 
of singing geography, by introducing his- 
torical verse to our students? Surely the 
study of American history justifies some 
recognition of the poetry of our nation, es- 
pecially when that poetry bears a special re- 
lationship to incidents and persons ordinar- 
ily studied in history courses. 


— 


Eprror’s Note: The author suggests a 
number of ways in which historical verse 
can be studied in connection with American 
history, including the integration of litera- 
ture and history. He also discusses groups 
of historical poems dealing with various 
periods. Mr. Kenworthy teaches in the 
Brunswick School, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


in VERSE 


Nor would the slight variation in our ap- 
proach to history by the introduction of 
such poetry be at all disreputable. Indeed, 
it might be extremely interesting and profit- 
able to students and teachers alike. 

That there is an abundance of available 
materials cannot be denied. Poems describ- 
ing historical events and persons are numer- 
ous, The task before a teacher, therefore, is 
one of selecting rather than assembling data. 
This selection depends chiefly upon the 
aims in view and the method of use. Several 
plans suggest themselves for treatment. 

In some of our progressive schools the 
experiment is being tried of fusing or inte- 
grating the American history and American 
literature courses. This is a notable step if 
the teachers chosen to direct such a study are 
capable of handling this new approach, if 
the time allotted to the course is sufficient, 
and if the balance between these two aspects 
of American life is maintained sufficiently. 
Such plans include, of course, some his- 
torical poetry as one place in which both 
history and literature are combined. 

A less elaborate plan and one more fea- 
sible in most schools is the close correlation 
between the work of the history and English 
departments so that the work in both 
courses will dovetail or supplement each 
other. 

If that is not possible, the assignment of 
special topics or supplementary reading of 
poems with historical themes would be in- 
teresting as well as helpful in arousing and 
furthering interest in English and history 
and in fixing in the students’ minds the 
story of our nation. 

Even this scheme may involve too much 
time or for other reasons not be practical in 
many situations. There are other more sim- 
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ple and yet effective means of presenting 
American history in verse. In history clubs, 
classes, and in assembly programs shorter 
units may be presented easily and success- 
fully. A meeting or series of meetings might 
profitably be devoted to a poetical history 
of the United States, to a study of the his- 
torical poetry of certain men and women, 
to the poetry of various periods in our na- 
tional history, or to the poems characteriz- 
ing the cities of our country. 

General introductory poems for us in any 
of these schemes are numerous and include 
such favorites as Katherine Lee Bates’ 
“America the Beautiful”; Stephen Vincent 
Benet’s “Invocation,” from his classic “John 
Brown’s Body”; Walt Whitman’s “I Hear 
America Singing’; Henry Van Dyke’s 
“America for Me”; Sidney Lanier’s “Dear 
Land of All My Love,” his centennial medi- 
tation of Columbia; and Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow’s “The Building of the Ship.” 

A history of the United States in verse 
might well begin with the poems dealing 
with the Indians, such as Longfellow’s “The 
Song of Hiawatha,” Lowell’s “A Chippewa 
Legend,” and Thackeray's “Pocahontas.” 

The fact that these are partially based on 
legends and myths should not lessen their 
significant portrayal of Indian life. Follow- 
ing these might come the numerous poems 
on the explorers, including such familiar 
titles as Lanier’s “Columbus,” similar ones 
by Joaquin Miller and Annette Wynne, and 
Longfellow’s “Sir Humphrey Gilbert.” After 
a portion from the legendary and partially 
historical “Courtship of Miles Standish,” 
would follow Guiterman’s vivid story of 
“Young Washington” on his trip to the 
French forts in 1753, and Lowell's more in- 
clusive poem on “Washington.” 

In the same period would be found Bry- 
ant’s “The Green Mountain Boys,” Wilson’s 
“Ticonderoga,” Emerson's “Concord 
Hymn” and Lowell’s “Concord Ode,” and 
with them Sidney Lanier’s “Battle of Lex- 
ington.” 

Leaving the early history of the states on 


the seacoast, the poetic history of the United 
States would follow the great migrations 
westward as described by Walt Whitman jp 
“Pioneers! Oh Pioneers!”, in Guiterman’s 
“Daniel Boone,” ““The Oregon Trail,” ang 
“The Pioneer,” in Joaquin Miller’s “Crog 
ing the Plains” and in Vachel Lindsay; 
dramatic piece, “The Ghosts of the Buffy 
loes.” 

The conflict which they encountered with 
the Indians and the wilds of nature might 
then fade out as the poems begin to narrate 
the conflict between the states as a result of 
the question of slavery, a question so stir. 
ringly handled in the historic poems of 
Longfellow and Whittier, such as “Massa. 
chusetts to Virginia,” “The Slave Ships,” 
“The Slave in the Dismal Swamps,” and 
“The Slave Singing at Midnight.” 

The war itself is dramatically told in 
scores of poems. Particularly well known 
ones are Baker’s “The Black Regiment,” 
Read’s “Sheridan’s Ride,” Thompson's 
“High Tide at Gettysburg,” Pike’s “Dixie,” 
and Work’s “Marching Through Georgia.” 
Poems about Lincoln would fill a volume. 

Turning to less familiar themes connected 
with our later history, one would find that 
the type of poetry changes with the topic 
handled. 

Vachel Lindsay’s “Santa Fe Trail” and his 
“General Booth Enters Into Heaven” are 
both historical in their content and at the 
same time characteristic of a later type of 
American poetry, some aspects of which are 
included in Carl Sandburg’s “Chicago,” in 
which he describes the great stockyards of 
the world. James S. Tippett’s “Building a 
Skyscraper” and Clara Lambert's “Sky- 
scraper Is a City’s House” indicate some- 
thing of the spirit of the metropolitan areas 
and the mechanization of the nation. 

There are several poets who have chosen 
as their themes men whose names are eter- 
nally linked with American history, or 
events which are closely associated with 
American history. Longfellow, Whittier, 
Guiterman, Miller, Lindsay, Sandburg, and 
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AMERICAN HIsToRY IN VERSE 


Whitman are names that immediately come 
to mind. Entire club and assembly pro- 

or individual class reports can be 
made on any of these men, as to the reasons 
for their interest in these themes, the mo- 
tives behind their writing on these his- 
torical ideas, and their influence on the 
thinking of their times as a result of their 
crusading pens. 

That the mass of this material could easily 
be broken into a study of American history 
by periods should be evident to everyone. 
The poetry dealing with Discovery and Ex- 
ploration, Colonization, the Revolution, 
National Development, Civil Conflict, In- 
dustrial Development, and Present-Day Life 
is fascinating, varied, and colorful. 

No period seems to have been covered un- 
duly unless it is the Civil War era, which 
brought forth an astounding volume of 
poetry with historical themes. 

Other methods of presenting this and 
similar material will come to the minds of 
those who have some knowledge of Ameri- 
can literature or who have the interest, time 
and facilities to investigate the materials for 
themselves. One illustration should suffice. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s “Boston,” Carl 
Sandburg’s “Chicago,” Amy Lowell's “St. 
Louis,” Walt Whitman’s “City of Ships” 
(New York), and Marguerite Weed’s “New 
York” would form a view of the metro- 
politan centers of the country that should 
interest many types of children. 

American history in verse has great possi- 
bilities for effective use in our schools. It is 
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not limited in its scope or in its method of 
presentation as was the “Singing Geogra- 
phy” of former times. Its effectiveness de- 
pends upon the knowledge, enthusiasm and 
ingenuity of its advocates. 

That its use may be more widespread and 
its supporters more numerous, the following 
references are given as “leads” into this 
slightly explored field: 


Books Especially Recommended 


Stevenson, Burton, My Country. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1932. An American history in poetry with 
a prose narrative account running through the 
book. American History in Verse is the textbook 
edition. 

Stevenson, Burton, Great Americans As Seen by 
the Poets. Lippincott, 1933. Includes such sections as 
Presidents, Statesmen, Soldiers, Sailors, Writers, Rid- 
ers, and Adventurers. 


Books Recommended 


Wallington, Nellie Neurer, American History by 
American Poets. Dodd, Mead, 1911. 

Benet, Rosemary and Stephen Vincent, A Book 
of Americans. Farrar and Rinehart, 1933. A book 
illustrated in color for small children. 

Holland, Rupert S., Historic Poems and Ballads. 
Jacobs, 1912. Deals with famous events in world 
history but includes many from American history. 


Special Sections in Books 


“Sidelights on Our History” in Adventures in 
Literature, by Smith, Lowe, and Simpson. Double- 
day, Doran, 1930. Junior-high-school English text. 
Good bibliography included. 

“My America” in My Poetry Book: An anthology 
of modern verse for boys and girls, by Huff and 
Carlisle. Winston, 1934. 

“New World and Old Glory” in Golden Num- 
bers, by Wiggin and Smith. McClure, Phillips, 1902. 


Send Us Your Ideas 


Our readers—both administrators and classroom teachers—are con- 
stantly developing ingenious ideas and plans for improving their work. 
Many of these ideas are not suitable for feature-article length, but are 
decidedly worth being written up in short articles of 100 to 500 words. 
We do not receive half enough of these excellent short articles, and 
will welcome more of them. Send to The Editors, The Clearing House, 
207 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





From Golf Clubs (Gryauis.n pei 


at Newington, Conn, 


By 
C. A. BOWES 


T Is very noticeable that when working 

with junior-high-school pupils on activi- 
ties and projects, the pupils’ enthusiasm for 
the work usually develops to a high pitch. 
This incentive gives the emotional drive 
which usually carries the pupils on to a 
satisfactory culmination of the project. 

In far too many cases, however, after the 
completion of the project, the word “finis” 
is often written by both pupil and teacher. 

New activities are then started which are 
often unrelated to the past project, offering 
little or no opportunity for further growth 
from the former enterprise. The writer 
realizes that often the nature of the project 
must of a necessity cause such a procedure. 
Actual life situations, however, do not usu- 
ally follow such a course. New problems call- 
ing for further means of solution arise and 
must be met and solved. By being aware of 
these new approaches in school activities, 
the teacher may offer a greater continuity 
of interest and further enrichment to those 
engaged in activities. 

In 1934, the junior-high-school pupils in 
the town of Newington, Connecticut, con- 
structed a nine-hole golf course on the 
school grounds. Upon the completion of the 
course, the specific objective of giving pupils 
a set-up where they might develop the tech- 
niques of playing a game which they might 


—— 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Bowes’ article in the 
April 1935 issue of THe CLEARING House, 
“The First Junior High to Construct a Golf 
Course,” explains the previous activity out 
of which grew the one discussed here. The 
author teaches in the Newington, Connecti- 
cut, Junior High School. 


to HAMMERS and SAWS 


enjoy throughout adult life was reached. 

But further opportunities for other Proj: 
ects and enrichment presented themselyg, 
The most interesting one from the point of 
view of desirable activity was the project 
which so appealed to the pupils that they 
literally laid down their golf clubs and took 
to hammers and saws. 

The motivation for this activity began 
with the construction of a tractor froma 
Model T Ford. This tractor was to furnish 
the motive power for an old mower, former. 
ly horse-drawn, which was used to keep the 
fairways under trim. Not being satisfied 
with the present machine, a light sedan was 
purchased for reconstruction into a tractor, 

Since it was necessary temporarily to set 
aside the work, the problem of suitable 
storage space for the chassis now had to be 
met. Inasmuch as the school building of 
fered no facilities, some of the pupils sug. 
gested building a suitable garage for the 
machine—an idea which seemed to offer so 
many possibilities that it was accepted. 

The first step taken was in the manual 
training classes where a study was made of 
garage plans. The building code for the 
town for such structures was also investi- 
gated in order that legal requirements might 
be understood. Utilizing the knowledge thus 
obtained, the boys were ready to draw up 
plans of their own, and a set of blue prints 
meeting both the requirements for proper 
storage facilities and building code specifica 
tions was finally turned out. 

The principal than asked for permission 
of the superintendent to present the project 
to the school board for approval. Although 
the school board unanimously approved the 
project, the problem of expense was ques 
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tioned. When the principal explained that 
the expense was to be met by the students 
through the use of their own general fund 
raised by themselves, permission was readily 
given. Following this, a site about a four- 
minute walk from the school building, yet 
on school ground, was selected for the pro- 
posed building. 

Only two points remained to be settled 
before actual construction could be carried 
out. The first of these was to obtain a build- 
ing permit. School and community achieved 
a new relation through the building in- 
spector who, when the project was ex- 
plained, became so enthusiastic about the 

ibilities for the boys that he relin- 
quished the usual fee for issuing the permit. 

The second point to be met was the pur- 
chase of materials. Classes went to work 
making detailed lists of the different sizes of 
lumber, windows and frames, siding, door, 
frames, and roofing materials. 

After the local foreman of the WPA, who 
was a master carpenter, had checked the 
materials lists, they were put out to various 
lumber companies for bids. The return of 
the bids was eagerly awaited. But what a 
shock when they did arrive! The lowest bid 
on materials came to a total of $22g—and the 
general fund only amounted to a few dollars 
over a hundred. What to do now? 

Some of the boys suggested using second- 
hand lumber. The town was scoured for 
small buildings that might be torn down 
for their lumber content. One such struc- 
ture was found, but, upon investigation by 
one of the boys and his father, the price 
asked was considered too high for the ma- 
terial available in it. 

When things looked darkest, the visit of 
an alumnus brought a ray of light. During 
the winter he had been trucking lumber 
from a small mill located about forty miles 
away from the school community. He sug- 
gested that by buying directly from the mill, 
prices would be much more reasonable. Up- 
on investigation we found that, except for 
the shingle siding, we would get the mate- 
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rials needed for eighty-four dollars. Further 
aid was forthcoming from the alumnus, who 
took his evenings to truck materials from 
the mill to the school. 

With construction actually under way, 
students learned to put theory into prac- 
tice and to make everyday conditions a 
source of learning. It had been decided to 
use concrete posts as a foundation, a plan 
used by the town for a former portable 
school building. By digging on the ex-site 
of the portable building, the old foundation 
posts were resurrected and carted by wheel- 
barrow over to the garage site. 

At this point the students turned to 
theory for an explanation of the procedure 
for getting the posts into correct position 
and using string lines for squaring the cor- 
ners. Theory was then put into practice. 
Holes were dug and the posts set and leveled 
with the aid of a long two-by-four and a 
carpenter's level. Following an explanation 
of the technique of fastening foundation 
timbers, the floor joists were put into place 
according to the details on the blue print. 
After this, the flooring was fastened diag- 
onally upon the joists and, finally, after 
sawing the upright joists, these were put 
into place. 

Window frames became the next con- 
struction problem. To purchase the neces- 
sary frames was found to be too expensive 
and, considering the short school time avail- 
able, this type of construction was thought 
too difficult for seventh and eighth graders. 

Solution to the situation came through 
the school janitor, who was an amateur 
cabinet maker, and who volunteered to not 
only make the frames for us but to assist us 
in putting them in place. With the window 
frames in place, the uprights were then 
boarded in. 

We were now ready to start on the roofing 
rafters. Once again the WPA foreman gave 
assistance by explaining the use of the steel 
square in measuring off the rafters. Using 
the information thus gained, the rafters 
were sawed and put into place, and the roof- 
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ing boards were nailed on. But, upon com- 
pletion, we noticed that the roof sagged in 
the center. 

The WPA foreman was called in for con- 
sultation. He explained that we hadn't 
keyed in our walls with cross braces and 
this caused the walls to bulge, allowing the 
roof to sag. So we had the task of removing 
the roof, truing up the ridge and rafters, 
keying in the walls and relaying the roof. 

By the expiration of the school term we 
had the building all boxed in. Yet, the real 
test for student spirit was met in the first 
week of vacation when several boys came 
back and put on the tar paper roof covering. 
Then, with the boarding up of the windows, 
the project was left until fall. 

During the summer months a new prob- 
lem arose in the form of a fire hazard. As 
the foundation posts left the under part of 
the building open to the danger of grass 
fires, a better foundation was necessary. As 
the first selectman of the town was inter- 
ested in the project, he offered, when ap- 
proached, to assist in putting in a perma- 
nent foundation for the building. 

In the fall, the boys dug foundation wall 
ditches on a permanent site for the building. 
After a class study of usual methods of lay- 
ing foundations, forms for the walls were 
then constructed. 

It was found that large stones could be 
procured from an old cellar foundation and, 
by using a combination of this stone and 
ready mixed concrete, a foundation was 
constructed. The town then moved the 
building onto its new foundation. 

Although the building was nearly com- 
pleted, the necessity for economy and prac- 
ticability still presented vital learning ex- 
periences. Before the shingles, purchased 
to finish the side walls, could be applied, 
insulation of the building was necessary. 
In order to get proper insulation and to save 
the expense of building paper, newspaper 
mats purchased at one cent each were laid 
beneath the shingles. Then the windows 
were set into place and a coat of paint was 
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applied to the building by the pupik 

Bui after our twenty-by-twenty-foot ga. 
age was ready for the tractor, events changej 
the situation. The town had taken over, 
from a private owner in exchange for tae 
due, an old mill near the school. With alter. 
ation by PWA aid, this had been tran 
formed into a garage for the storing of jj 
town machinery. 

The fireproof construction and cement 
floor made this transformed mill a mor 
satisfactory place for housing the tractor 
than the pupil-constructed garage. With the 
immediate use for the student-constructe 
building removed, suggestions for other pos 
sible ways for utilizing the building have 
been forthcoming. Time and correct guid. 
ance will finally tell the story of the futur 
activities that will arise, but certainly the 
word “finis” is not being written to the 
project. 

In looking back over the project as car 
ried out to the present, some of the educa 
tional outcomes of this activity may be listed 
as follows: 

1. An opportunity to use tools in a rel 
life situation. 

2. Development of a sense of the rights 
of public property. Not a stick or nail was 
stolen or a board defaced even though the 
building is in a secluded spot. 

3. Stimulation of classroom work by cor 
relation with mechanical drawing, manual 
training, social subjects, general science, 
English and mathematics. 

4. Problem solving that was not artif- 
cially formulated but that arose from actual 
life situations. 

5. An opportunity to organize an indi- 
vidual and coéperative activity and put it 
into operation. 

6. The emotional satisfaction to the pu 
pils of creating something by their own 
ingenuity and seeing it completed. 

7. Explorations into fields not usually 
touched in classroom instruction. 

8. Interests and desires for further work 
and exploration were aroused. 





SPEECH DRILL 
can be TAKEN HOME 


By A. K. 


HEY will take their discussions home if 
an know how to encourage them. And 
unless they do, all of the pronunciation 
drill, antecedent observation, warnings of 
dangling modifiers, and preaching about 
between-you-and-I absurdities will be of no 
use. 
There is no doubt of an increased interest 
in correct usage, of the desire to improve 
every vehicle of communication. We are 
past the period of argument concerning im- 
portance of accuracy in usage. With the 
radio, talking picture, adult education, and 
all types of continuation processes, increas- 
ing numbers are becoming eager to emulate 
the full voiced announcers, the full rich 
vowels of the cinema idols, and to speak the 
language with confidence. 

In an advanced English grammar course 
in Boulder High School, Boulder, Colorado, 
we have introduced a forum discussion pe- 
tiod, which grows out of dinner-table dis- 
cussions from the students’ homes. 

Our original plan was to give ten minutes 
out of each one-hour class period to such 
discussions, but we have found that the time 
of question and discussion of usage has 
grown to three or four times ten minutes. 

Needless to say, we have a good supply of 

— 

Eprror’s Note: When pupils do not drop 
their interest in good English usage upon 
leaving the classroom, but take the subject 
home for dinner-table discussions, they na- 
turally make faster progress in their work. 
The English forum of Boulder High School, 
Boulder, Colorado, achieves this result, as 
explained here by the author, who teaches 
English in that school. 


KNOTT 


handbooks and late editions of dictionaries 
in the room; and we refer to them many 
times during each period. In spite of the fact 
that the teacher has taught the course more 
than a score of times, he reminds the stu- 
dents that he too needs to use the dictionary 
constantly. The teacher never “hedges,” 
never is chagrined to say, “I'd better look 
that one up with you,” and never argues. Of 
course the teacher's observation and alert- 
ness must keep the class on its toes, and the 
efficient teacher is efficient first because of 
the students’ confidence and respect for him. 

One tall boy remarked recently as he 
came into the room that the course was caus- 
ing him too much trouble. When the teach- 
er asked him what he meant, he replied, 
“They're this way at home now. Mother, 
Dad, and Sis have a new one. They make me 
pay a dime to our vacation fund every time 
I make an error about which I have warned 
them.” 

The game element and competition are of 
course impetuses. But if they help to form 
habit, what of it! The time wasted in teach- 
ing English in the schools has been one of 
the tragedies of the system. Speech improve- 
ment has been negligible and the reason for 
the condition has been the failure to carry 
across the classroom formalized drill to life 
experiences. When the exercise book is 
closed, study of correct English is usually 
finished until the following day. With some 
such method of hook up, as is discussed here, 
the pupils can be given a real incentive to 
carry on the improvement of their English 
outside the classroom. 

Increased enthusiasm comes into the 
forum when Mary Caldwell, whose mother’s 
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name often appears in the society column 
of the town paper, reports that her mother 
wants to know why she should say, “I feel 
bad,” rather than, “I feel badly.” 

Larry Mitchell, the minister’s son, said, 
“My father has always said, ‘It’s a real cold 
day’ and ‘I’m some taller than you,’ but 
when I reminded him that Miss Simpson, 
one of the English teachers, is a member of 
our church and notices such errors, he and 
mother spent a whole evening arranging 
adjective and adverb modifiers.” 

Lee Robertson reported that he straight- 
ened his dad out on who and whom. He 
said that his father had confessed that as a 
student he could never get hold of a way 
to make these two words register. When he 
showed his father that every verb in every 
clause has to have a subject, such a sentence 
as: “I voted for him who I thought had abil- 
ity,” cleared up and who easily became the 
subject of had. 

Edgar Livingston beamed with satisfac- 
tion when he came to class to report that he 
had been the victor in his family on one 
case that he took home. “You may ask who- 
ever will come,” was one he had presented 
to his mother, who had been a teacher. She 
had changed whoever to whomever, explain- 
ing that it was the object of the verb. Edgar’s 
triumph in showing that whoever must be 
the subject of the verb and that the whole 
clause is the object, gave much confidence 
to this boy, who is a passive type. 

Marion Barker came rushing to the teach- 
er’s desk at the beginning of the period one 
day, with her pencil and notebook. “How 
much does the dictionary cost?” was her in- 
quiry. We looked at prices for various bind- 
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ings of the unabridged edition and she tog 
note of them. “Father says that he cap; 
compete unless he has a little better fortifig. 
tion,” she chuckled, “so he wants to gy 
about buying a good dictionary.” 

“Did you read the account of Dr. Louig 
Pound’s talk to the faculty women’s club jp 
last night’s paper?” was the query of Louj 
Stark as he came to class yesterday. “Mother 
read the report of what she had to say o 
provincial speech, and on being natur 
when you talk. What do you think about, 
person’s trying to speak as other people do 
in his community, even to the extent of uy 
ing localisms?” 

Well, anyone who has been in a modem 
socialized classroom knows that Louis 
started a discussion that lasted longer than 
ten minutes. A good opportunity presented 
itself to work on the topic of naturalness in 
speech. This topic came from the home, and 
no doubt went back for further home dis 
cussion. 

Recently a parent remarked, when I was 
introduced to him, that the class discussions 
had been the inspiration for more dinner 
conversations than any other experience the 
family had had. He said that the family 
had a copy of the Collegiate dictionary on 
the living-room table with Gone with the 
Wind and The Street of the Fishing Cat. 

We are careful to keep the spirit of the 
game and of friendly competition in the 
whole forum. Our only aim is to become 
more alert, more observing, more critical of 
speech habits generally. We believe we are 
accomplishing at least a little by our idea 
of taking English drill and investigation 
home. 


How much more creative it is to compose clear-cut ideas orally than 
to put them on paper to be marked by overburdened teachers who all 
too often are themselves people who cannot give simple directions or 
ask for an article in a store so that their meaning is really clear.— 
Editorial by Mase F. ALtsretrer in the Peabody Journal of Educa- 
tion, 
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Teacher, Live! 


RE TEACHERS born or made? Well, that 

depends. No amount of education can 

correct a total lack in the qualities neces- 
sary for successful teaching. 

Many teacher-education institutions are 
slapping on selective devices in the hope 
that the students entering may be possessed 
of sufficient teaching potentials. However, 
in many instances a mistake is made in 
placing too much emphasis upon the high- 
school graduate’s scholastic standing as the 
sole or major basis for admission to a cur- 
riculum for teacher preparation. 

We say that the purpose of education is 
to educate the young for a more happy and 
effective adjustment to life. In this adjust- 
ment there should be some of the negative. 
In other words, adjustment includes a 
healthy dissatisfaction with or an unwill- 
ingness to adjust to life’s inequities. 

This seems to be essential if we seek the 
better life. Yet we are faced with the prob- 
lem of educating our high-school boys and 
girls through the efforts of teachers quite 
a few of whom have never really lived 
life. There are any number of teachers 
whose preparation has consisted of an aca- 
demic, removed-from-life, high-school and 
college training, where everything was or- 
dered for them. When they left for college 
their rooms in the dormitory were decided 
upon by others, their curriculum, their 
playtime, their food, when to get up or go 
to bed—quite an artificial existence for one 
who is supposed to prepare youth for life. 

Since education as a process concerns it- 
self with what a pupil is actuated to do for 
himself, and should no longer be conceived 
as teacher-driven facts, the personality of 
the teacher appears as the most important 
single factor in teaching success. To be 
human, to be kind, to be happy, to be sym- 


pathetic, to be stimulating, to be cognizant 
of life problems is to be a teacher. Most of 
us will agree that the spark touching off the 
fire of enthusiasm in any area comes 
through human relationships. 

Yes, in the education of the prospective 
teacher for the new school in the emergent 
society, we will consider twenty- or thirty- 
odd classifications of content material be- 
sides textbooks. 

Those factors involved in a rich teaching 
personality must come first, instead of last, 
as they now do. Teachers will get much of 
their understanding of life through living 
life. In addition to the textbook we shall 
see the streams, the rocks, the plants, the 
fields, the hills, the forests, the stoves, and 
factories, the radio, the cinema, the news- 
paper, and all printed material and other 
aspects of the world of man and of nature 
used as reference material. 

Also the person who has supported him- 
self or herself and lived with the people 
involved in such pick-up jobs as waiting 
table, clerking, canvassing, bookselling, 
farming and the like are, other factors re- 
maining constant, much better fitted to 
teach. Through these many and varied 
sources of content material, together with 
the prospective teacher's life contacts, comes 
a multiplicity of associations which form 
the basis of real education. It is not too 
much to hope that out of an education of 
this sort will emerge a teacher with a stimu- 
lating personality. This personality will be 
largely the result of the teacher’s own ex- 
perience with functionalizing a variety of 
content material and his understanding of 
the general social, economic, cultural, and 
moral problems of life gained through hav- 
ing lived with some of the folks in the 
world. E. R. G. 
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3 Leaders in Secondary Education Pass 


EVER does one bid farewell to an old 

friend withou} sorrow. One may, 
nevertheless, find hinjself accepting the in- 
evitable in a stoical mood. And it is thus 
that I face the loss by death of William 
McAndrew. ! 

A rare and rich personality has passed. 
But its influence will be potent in Ameri- 
can education for all time to come. For it 
expressed itself in constructive, intelligent, 
and epigrammatic challenge of the school 
stereotypes of his day, which has been our 
day. 

William McAndrew has been the non- 
conformist among the elder statesmen of 
secondary education. 

It was in 1908 that I first heard him 
speak. The College Entrance Examinations 
in English of that day he evaluated in the 
light of the standards of cultured men. It 
was devasting! Later he talked on “The 
Fourth Dimension in Education,” leading 
his hearers to appreciate the subtle and per- 


vasive qualities of teacher-pupil relation- 
ships that lie outside the realm of measure- 
ment. We formed healthfully perturbed 
audiences. We received a new vision of 
what our work might be—what our best 
work was. 


Many times thereafter I listened to him 
talk and read his characteristic articles and 
reports. In later years he conferred upon me 
a personal friendship. Always I have been 
lifted by a new confidence and a new de- 
termination whenever I have thought of 
William McAndrew. 

Two other friends have left us in recent 
months. Frank G. Pickell and Paul C. Stet- 
son had served so long and so competently 
as public-school superintendents that their 
contributions as secondary-school princi- 
pals may be overlooked. 

Pickell was Principal of Richmondville 
(Indiana) High School, Lincoln (Ne- 
braska) High School, and Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools in charge of the Junior 
High Schools of Cleveland. He served as a 


member of the Commission on Units anj 
Curricula of the North Central Associa 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools yp. 
der the chairmanships of Charles Hughe 
Johnston, W. W. Charters, Jesse H. Ney. 
lon, and was himself its chairman frog 
1920-1923. He was during these same yeay 
active in various committees of the Nationa 
Association of Secondary School Principak 

The long and persistent and finally sue. 
cessful struggle to secure the adoption of 
policies favorable to the junior high school 
by both of these Associations was carried 
through by Frank Pickell. It was my priv. 
lege to serve with him in this work in both 
organizations. Out of this association grey 
a firm and lasting friendship which wa 
continued and cemented during the yeas 
that he served as a part-time member of the 
Department of Secondary Education of New 
York University. 

Paul Stetson was Principal of the Junior 
High School of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
when I first knew him. During the yeas 
that followed he was Principal of the High 
School there, then Superintendent of 
Schools at Muskegon, Dayton, and Indian 
apolis. He was an active member of the 
Curriculum Committee of the National As 
sociation of Secondary School Principal, 
which under the Chairmanship of Edwin 
Miller of Detroit made its report in 192 
—a framework that has since served many 
curriculum “experts” who never have heard 
of the report itself. 

A warm rich personality, calm, sincere, 
intelligent, gracious; a leader to whom 
loyalty and coéperation were extended asa 
matter of course; a sincere personal friend 
and professional colleague—his unexpected 
death is deeply felt. He too leaves in the 
midst of most important accomplishments 
the reorganization of the Department d 
School Administrators of which he was te 
cently President was carried through unde 
his leadership. 

P. W.L.C 
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Can Boards Reduce Tenure Salaries? 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, J.D., Ph.D. 


gw CASES involving education law reach the 

Supreme Court of the United States. When a 
ase is decided by that court the philosophy of the 
law promulgated by that court is binding through- 
out the United States and will be followed by other 
courts. The decision in the case of Phelps, Askam, 
etal. vs. the Board of Education of the Town of 
West New York, et al., contains important reason- 
ing on the legal status of teachers and boards of 
education. 

Boards of Education are defined as mere agents 
of the legislature. Teachers on tenure do not have a 
contractual relationship, unless the law so indicates, 
but a legislative status which the legislature may 
change at will. It will seem that tenure statutes 
should be written so as to give the teacher a con- 
tactual status, if real security is the aim of the 
statute. 

The legislature is the final power to decide what 
the teacher’s status is to be. The Supreme Court of 
the United States seems to indicate ihat teachers’ 
slaries may only be reduced by permission of the 
legislature. The legislature fixes the salary and status 
of the teachers. The Boards of Education must find 
their power to change salaries in the statute. As 
agents of the legislature they have no more power 
than is actually granted them as agents to perform 
the will of their master, the legislature. 

Following is a complete copy of the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States on the 
power of Boards of Education to reduce salaries of 
teachers on tenure:* 

“Mr. Justice Roberts delivered the opinion of the 
Court. 

“The people of New Jersey have ordained by their 
constitution that the legislature ‘shall provide for 
the maintenance and support of a thorough and 
dlicient system of free public schools.” . . . In ful- 
fillment of this command a comprehensive school 
law was adopted in 1903 by which Boards of Edu- 
ation were set up for cities, towns, and school dis- 
tits throughout the state.? Section 196 empowered 
these boards to make rules and regulations govern- 
ing engagement and employment of teachers and 


* Decision of March 1, 1936. 

*Art. IV, Sec. VII, P6, 1 N.J. Comp. St. p. IXXV. 

*Act of Oct. 19, 1903; Laws of N.J. 1904, 5; 4 
NJ. Comp. St. 4724. 


principals, terms and tenure of such employment, 
promotion, and dismissal, salaries and their time 
and mode of payment, and to change and repeal 
such rules and regulations from time to time.* This 
general school law was amended by the act of April 
21, 1909,* Section 1 of which provides: 

“*The service of all teachers, principals, super- 
vising principals of the public schools in any school 
district of this state, shall be during good behavior 
and efficiency, after the expiration of a period of 
employment of three consecutive years in that dis- 
trict, unless a shorter period is fixed by the em- 
ploying boards. . . . No principal or teacher shall 
be dismissed or subjected to reduction of salary in 
said school district except for inefficiency, incapacity, 
conduct unbecoming a teacher or other just cause, 
and after a written charge of the cause or causes 
shall have been preferred against him or her . . . and 
after the charge shall have been examined into and 
found true in fact by said Board of Education, upon 
reasonable notice to the person charged, who may 
be represented by counsel at the hearing.’ 

“An Act of February 4, 1935, premising that 
existing economic conditions require that boards of 
education be enabled to fix and determine the 
amount of salary to be paid to persons holding posi- 
tions in the respective schoo! districts, authorizes 
each board to fix and determine salaries to be paid 
officers and employes for the period of July 1, 1933, 
to July 1, 1934, ‘notwithstanding any such person 
be under tenure’; prohibits increase of salaries with- 
in the period named; forbids discrimination between 
individuals in the same class of service in the fixing 
of salaries or compensation; and sets a minimum be- 
yond which boards may not go in the reduction of 
salaries; June 23, 1933, the board adopted a resolu- 
tion reducing salaries for the school year, July 1, 
1933, to July 1, 1934, by a percentage of the existing 
salaries graded upward in steps as the salaries in- 
creased in amount, except with respect to clerks, the 
compensation of each of whom was reduced to a 
named amount. 

“Appellants, who were principals, teachers, and 
clerks employed by the appellee, petitioned the De- 


*4 N.J. Comp. St. 4762. 

“Chap. 243 N.J. Laws 1909, Pamph. L. p. 398, 4 
N.J. Comp. St. 4763, 4764. 

*Chap. 12, N.J. Laws 1933, Pamph. L. p. 24. 
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partment of Public Instruction, in accordance with 
the school law, praying that the action of the board 
be set aside. The Commissioner of Education dis- 
missed the petition and, upon appeal from his 
action, the State Board of Education affirmed the de- 
cision. The appellants applied for certiorari from the 
Supreme Court, assigning among other reasons that 
the decision violated Art. 1, Sec. 10 and Sec. 1 of 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The writs* issued and, after hearing, the court 
affirmed the action of the administration tribunal." 
The Court of Errors and Appeals affirmed the 
judgment upon the opinion of the Supreme Court’ 

“The position of the appellants is that by virtue 
of the Act of 1909 three years of service under con- 
tract confer upon an employe of a school district a 
contractual status indefinite in duration which the 
legislature is powerless to alter or to authorize the 
board of education to alter. The Supreme Court 
holds that the Act of 1909 ‘established a legislative 
status for teachers, but we fail to see that it estab- 
lished a contractual one that the legislature may not 
modify. . . . The status of tenure teachers, while 
in one sense perhaps contractual, is in essence de- 
pendent on a statute, like that of the incumbent of a 
statutory office, which the legislature at will may 
abolish, or whose emoluments it may change.’ 

“This court is not bound by the decision of a 
State court as to the existence and terms of a con- 
tract, the obligation of which is asserted to be im- 
paired, but where a statute is claimed to create a 
contractual right we give weight to the construction 
of the statute by the courts of the State.’ Here those 
courts have concurred in holding that the act of 
1909 did not amount to a legislative contract with 
the teachers of the state and did not become a term 
of the contracts entered into with employes by 
boards of education. Unless these views are palpably 
erroneous we should accept them. 

“It appears from a stipulation of fact submitted 
in lieu of evidence that after a teacher has served 


*Two writs were issued. The only difference be- 
tween the two cases, which were heard as one, is 
that in the Phelps case the employe refused to accept 
the reduced salary. In the case of Askam, et a. 
the employes took the reduced salary under pro- 
test. 

7115 N.J. Law g1o. 

* 116 N.J. Law 412, 416. 

*Freeport Water Co. v. Freeport, 180 U.S. 587, 
495; Tampa Water Works v. Tampa, 199 U.S. 241, 
243; Milwaukee Elec. Ry. Co. v. Railroad Comm., 
238 U.S. 174, 184; Seton Hall College v. South 
Orange, 242 U.S. 100, 193; Coombes v. Getz, 285 
US. 434, 441. 
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in a school district under yearly contracts for thy 
years it has not been customary to enter into furthe 
formal contracts with such teacher. From time » 
time, however, promotions were granted and slay 
raised for the ensuing year by action of the boay 
In the case of many of the appellants there hay 
been several such increases in salary. 

“Although after the expiration of the first thr 
years of service the employe continued in his thy 
position and at his then compensation unless ay 
until promoted or given an increase in salary for, 
succeeding year, we find nothing in the record » 
indicate that the board was bound by contract with 
the teacher for more than the current year. Th 
employe assumed no binding obligation to remain jp 
service beyond that term. Although the act of 1909 
prohibited the board, a creature of the state, frog 
reducing the teacher’s salary or discharging hip 
without cause, we agree with the courts below thy 
this was but a regulation of the conduct of th 
board and not a term of a continuing contract of 
indefinite duration with the individual teacher, 

“The resolution of June 23, 1933, grouped the 
existing salaries paid by the board into six clase, 
the lowest of which comprised salaries betwee 
twelve hundred dollars and nineteen hundred 
and ninety-nine dollars; and the highest included 
salaries ranging between four thousand dollars and 
fifty-six hundred dollars. The reduction in the low. 
est class for the coming year was ten per cent; and 
that in the highest class fifteen per cent. Salaries in 
the intermediate classes were reduced eleven, twelve, 
thirteen, and fourteen per cent. It resulted that in 
some instances a teacher receiving the lowest salary 
in a given bracket would have his compensation 
reduced to a figure lower than the reduced com- 
pensation of one receiving the highest salary in the 
next lower bracket. From this circumstance it is 
argued that the board’s action arbitrarily discrimi- 
nated between the employes and so denied them the 
equal protection of the laws guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

“We think it was reasonable and proper that the 
teachers employed by the board should be divided 
into classes for the application of the percentage rt 
duction. All in a given class were treated alike. In- 
cidental individual inequality resulting in some 
instances from the operation of the plan does net 
condemn it as an unreasonable or arbitrary method 
of dealing with the problem of general saiary tt 
ductions or deny the equality guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment.” 
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PHILIP W. L. COX, Review Editor 


In the September number of the CLEARING House 
appeared a review of Addresses in the Girard Col- 
lege Chapel by Louis Heiland, secretary of the City 
of Philadelphia Board of Directors of City Trusts, 
Lafayette Building, Philadelphia. Mr. Heiland will 
be glad to send a copy of this book free to any 

n connected with an educational institution 
who will apply for it on official letterhead enclosing 
fifteen cents to cover postage. 


Drive and Live, by J. A. FrtzGera.p, C. A. 
HorrMAN, and J. R. Bayston, Rich- 
mond: Johnson Publishing Co., 1937, 288 


pages, $1.28. 


Youth at the Wheel, by J. J. FLOHERTY. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1937, 
154 pages, $1.75. 

If intelligence, caution, and moderation can be 
developed in youth by means of texts and study, 
the very attractive and challenging books that have 
been made available for teachers and students dur- 
ing the past two or three years should accomplish 


great good. The two new texts listed above have 
recently been received. 

“A terrifying and baffling problem which staggers 
the nation has arisen during the last twenty years. 
It involves control of the driver and the automobile. 
Can America control driving?” This quotation from 
the Preface of Drive and Live serves to indicate the 
author’s orientation. Safety is to be secured through 
the coéperation. of the school and the many formal 
and informal agencies interested in combatting the 
abuses of individual liberty by careless drivers. 

In Part I the problem is set forth; in Part II the 
driver’s responsibility and competence are stressed; 
Part III deals with the car; Part IV, with acci- 
dents—their causes and results; and Part V presents 
the reasonableness of public regulation. The last 
section is entitled, The Dare to Youth; it is a very 
effective challenge. “The automobile will be your 
heritage, but it will come to you with all its prob- 
lems.” 

Each of the twenty sections is followed by Study 
Aids: Experiences; Problems for Class Discussion; 
Interests and Suggested Readings. The illustrations, 





Consumer Goods 


HOW TO KNOW AND USE THEM by EDWARD REICH 
AND CARLTON JOHN SIEGLER MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 


Newtown High School, New York, N.Y. List Price $1.96 


This book contains consumer knowledge everyone should know. The efficient salesman 
knows the merchandise he sells and understands the purchaser’s problems: How to 
judge values, how the article is made, what it is made of, how it is used, what are its 
lasting or wearing qualities, the reason for its price. Studies of various textiles, furs, 
wood, leather, paper and other products draw attention to historical background, source 
of materials, and processes involved in its production. The product is then studied 
in terms of its care and use compared with other similar products. Illustrations and 
charts help in visualizing each product. A full glossary of terms, suggestions for read- 
ings, methods of testing, questions, and projects are a part of each unit. 
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cartoons, posters, and photographs—are interesting 
and effective. 

Youth at the Wheel is even more elaborately 
illustrated than Drive and Live. To a considerable 
degree, the author depends upon the pictures and 
captions to carry his message; the text supplements 
and justifies the captions. This book, while it con- 
tains photographs and diagrams of dangerous prac- 
tices and of disaster, is less inclined to make the 
reader “danger conscious” than is Drive and Live; 
neither book, however, overemphasizes the “hor- 
rible example” approach. The authors know youths 
too well to endeavor to prevent them from acting 
dangerously to themselves by an appeal to fear. 

Both books are positive and constructive in their 
approach to youth. They encourage and facilitate 
a sympathetic understanding both of the wonderful 
machines and of the social responsibility that the 
driver assumes. Only as youths and adults come to 
civic maturity will the roads and cars ever be safe. 
Infantilism is the great enemy! 


The Labor Spy Racket, by LEo HUBERMAN. 
New York: Modern Age Books, Inc. 1937, 
195 pages, 35 cents. 

The American people have been submitted to so 
many shocking conditions and events in the past 
decade and a half, indeed, for the past half century 
or more, that they have perhaps grown callous. 
More likely, they seek to avoid contemplation of a 


frightful world either by discounting the accouny 
of dishonesty, cruelty, stupidity, and obdurateney 
that characterize so many aspects of economic and 
social-civic life, or by stultifying diversions and jp. 
formities which provide for both “bourgeois” ang 
“proletarian” masses an escape from the “te. 
muchness of it all.” 

Oil scandals, political machines, and gangsterism, 
war and munitions, slums and ill health and vig 
and crime, lynching, murder, and a hundred form, 
of coercion—convictions, beatings, starvation, jp. 
prisonment, chain-gangs, and official aid or toler. 
tion of damage, forced labor, sweat shops, fire hay. 
ards, and child exploitation—let’s read detectiy 
stories or listen to Eddie Cantor or play bridge. 
If we have righteous indignation to express, lets 
direct it against communism or fascism in the ab. 
stract, and soap-box orators, or against Japanes, 
Italian, and German aggressors in China, Spain, and 
Ethiopia. It is much simpler to condemn thing 
that are distant and little understood. 

Huberman attempts vigorously to jerk us bad 
from our make-believe world by selecting and pre 
senting effectively some of the highlights that td 
the story of the labor spy in industry. Most of his 
material is based on the evidence introduced in the 
hearings before the LaFollette Civil Liberty Com. 
mittee of the United States Senate. The story of 
labor spying deals of course, with only part of the 
sinister and cruel and vicious conditions that wer 
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there exposed and documented. But it is one that 
every teacher should know. It will disturb his com- 
placency, to be sure, but that is much to be de- 
sired: 

How eighty millions of dollars, deducted from 
wages and dividends or added to prices, were used 
each year to block legitimate labor organizations in 
industry and hire union “wreckers.” How these spies, 
stool pigeons, agents provocateurs, and union wreck- 
ers worked. Why men of intelligence with previous 
records of honesty and self-respect permitted them- 
selves to be enrolled in the dastardly business. The 
disingenuous and outright dishonest practices that 
showed in every area of the spy business—account- 
ing, reports, competition between clients, interfer- 
ences with the courts, and legal chicanery. The use 
of slugging guards, police, military forces, and vigi- 
lante organizations by individual corporations or by 
employers’ associations brutally to enforce their de- 
termination to maintain the “open shop” and the 
“American Way”. These are the major topics dealt 
with by the author. 

He closes with an appeal for all workers to or- 
ganize in order to put an end to the whole ghastly 
business of labor spying, for once collective bar- 
gaining and recognized unions are established there 
will be no place for the spy. Indeed, there will then 
be little basis for the growing suspicion and fear 
and bitter hatred of corporations on the part of 
employees. 
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A word of admiration for the Modern Age Books, 
Inc., may, perhaps, be added to this review. The 
list of publications includes modern classics outside 
the area of labor or class literature. The format is 
attractive and adequate. The prices range from 25 
cents to 85 cents. 


The Constitution: The Middle Way, by W. 
S. SALissuRY and R. E. CusumMan. New 
York: Newsom & Co., 1937, 102 pages, 
80 cents. 

There are some 6,200 words in the Constitution 
of the United States of America. It can be read with 
considerable care in a half hour. It is properly an 
object of admiration and inspiration for thousands 
and millions of people. But very few have read it 
since it was assigned for the work in the elementary 
school! 

The one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the 
Federal Convention is now being celebrated. The 
Supreme Court issue has led to many fervid speeches 
and articles on the Constitution. Sides are taken, 
loyalties are aroused, names are called, and bitter- 
ness develops around the beliefs and attitudes, real 
or assumed, regarding the meaning, intent and 
promises of this important document. This little 
book should, it may be hoped, supply a factual 
basis for those who would argue for their beliefs 
and attitudes. 

It presents briefly the story of the Constitution's 
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background and making, its development and ex- 
pansion through amendment, interpretation, cus- 
tom, and usage, and statute now so much more 
realistically important than the original instrument. 
It contains chapters on the conflict between nation- 
alism and states rights, on the protection of indi- 
vidual rights (but without mentioning the Four- 
teenth Amendment!), and on the powers of the 
President. Three chapters follow elaborating some- 
what the processes of change and adaptation, and 
there is a chapter on the Supreme Court. 

The final chapter is a justification of our con- 
stitutional government as a continuing compromise. 
Liberals will regret the failure of the authors to 
emphasize the transmogrification through judicial 
interpretation of liberty and “due process” into 
justification or defences for child labor, sweat shops, 
and corporate structures. They may wish that recent 
and recurring questions of interpretation and ap- 
plication had been stressed as well as those that 
are mainly of mere historical importance. 


Bibliography of Early American Textbooks 
on Algebra, by Lao GENEvRA SIMONS. 
New York: Scripta Mathematica, Yeshiva 
College, 1936, 68 pages. 

This attractively printed bibliography of Amer- 
ican algebra texts up to and including 1850 con- 
tains seventy-one titles. Many editions of each title 


are noted and an attempt is made to locate 
in fifty-one libraries, chiefly college libraries in th. 
eastern part of the United States. 

“The first edition of each text is accompanied jp 
this work by a statement giving its purpose, jx 
special characteristics, its contents, and in some Cases 
its history.” Each statement is concisely written ang 
should be extremely valuable to students wishing t 
make a rapid survey of the character and content of 
our early American algebra text material. 

It is regretted that certain libraries were no 
more carefully searched for these old books. This 
statement is based on the fact that the New You 
University library is credited with only three of 
these texts including the revisions. The following 
thirteen titles were not credited: Nicolas Pike 1788; 
Thomas Simpson 1809; Jeremiah Day 1814; also 
copy of the 1842 edition; James Ryan 1843; Warren 
Colburn 1825; Enoch Lewis 1826; Ebenezer Bailey 
1850; Francis J. Grund 1833; M. Bourdon 1835: 
Benjamin Peirce 1850; James B. Thompson ify; 
H. N. Robinson 1847. 

J. A. Drusuer 


The Principles and Practice of Teaching 
English, by Roscoe Epwarp Parker. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1937. 

Here is a wise and delightful book on the teach- 
ing of English. It is sound and sensible as to ideas, 
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Evidence of wide use and appreciation is 
shown in the letters received from authorita- 
tive sources the world over. 

Margaret Mead, Anthropologist and Author, 
Bajoeng Gede, Bali, Netherlands Indies, writes: 
“I can think of no better way of measuring the 
changes which have occurred in educational 
thought since leaving the United States, almost 
two years ago, than a glimpse into your Hand- 

k, if you would not mind sending it so far 
away, as I shall be in Bali for some months 
still.” 
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well-balanced and neatly integrated in structure, 
and clear, forthright, and urbane in style. 

professor Parker grapples with slippery and elu- 
sive problems: out of his scholarship and experience 
in both English and Education to formulate a 
atisfying philosophy; and to present effective prac- 
tices and techniques consistent with that philosophy. 
To do this one must be sensitive to literary and 
linguistic values and he must know Education, past 
and present, psychology, sociology, and the scien- 
tific, experimental, and practical aspects of teaching 
of English; he must be artist, philosopher, scientist, 
teacher; he must know what others have thought 
and done and yet must have a stable and consistent 
point of view of his own. A pretty tall order! 

No one, perhaps, could be all this and do all this 
perfectly; but, to use a delightful slang phrase, 
Professor Parker has just about “what it takes.” 
His chapters on the Teacher and His Relationships, 
Reading for Vicarious Experience, Expressional 
Needs and Activities, Sentence Elements, and Crea- 
tive Work, to mention only a few, are shrewd and 
tolerant, fresh and contributive. Here is no raptur- 
ous vaporing about the mystical nature of art, and, 
on the other hand, no reduction of art to bread-and- 
butter utility nor to technical details. 

Professor Parker’s treatment of two or three 
problems is unfortunate. Concerning the sociological 
determination of literature and concerning language 
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as social behavior he seems to know, or care, little. 
It would have been well to have eliminated the 
hundred-page appendix (consisting of essays on Ed- 
ucation and English) and to have substituted chap- 
ters in Speech (almost entirely ignored), and on 
magazines, movies, and the radio (lumped in one 
chapter). But this is uncertain. What is not uncer- 
tain is that here is a book discerning, sound, help- 
ful, and—the word must be used again—wise. 
WALTER BARNES 


Occupational Civics, by IMocene K. GILes. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1936, 390 pages, $1.40. 

This book seems to the reviewer to be a fatuous 
volume based on fantasy and wish fulfillment. Living 
is an adventure, says the author. With the courage 
of pony express riders, the spirit of Robin Hood, 
and the ideals of Sir Lancelot, you can plan your 
course and meet bravely what fortune sends. So 
after some preliminary orientation the class studies 
eleven types of occupations, and presumably pupils 
make their choices regardless of possibilities of em- 
ployment. 

Part III: Our Government and Our Adventure, 
and Part IV: You and Your Adventure, contain 
much information and advice that is relevant and 
valuable. There seems, however, to be a lack of 
orientation, on the part of the author, to the 
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tory, University of California 
E.tis Merton Courter, Professor of 
History, University of Georgia 
Netson P. Mean, Professor of History, 
College of the City of New York 


_ new book embodies the latest ideas in 
the teaching of American history in all 
parts of the country. Throughout, social move- 
ments are stressed, especially such contempo- 
rary problems as Labor and Industry, Social 
Security, and the widening horizons of Ameri- 
can interests. The authors, all recognized 
leaders in the field of history, have produced 
a textbook unsurpassed in its appeal and 
challenge to the high school student. 
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dynamic, confused, directionless world of which 
she writes. It is, of course, no special criticism that 
she should be confused; it is, however, a peculiar 
unawareness that there is anything to be very much 
confused about—a wide-eyed innocence that scarcely 
acknowledges conditions—that detracts from the 
value of the book. 


Nature Magazine’s Guide To Science 
Teaching, by E. LAurRENCE PALMER. 
Washington, D.C.: American Nature As- 
sociation, 1936. 

Science teachers in elementary and junior-high- 
schools: are you looking for ways and means to 
make nature study more vital, more real to your 
boys and girls? If so, Palmer’s Guide to Science 
Teaching, to be used in conjunction with Nature 
Magazine, should be of definite assistance. This 
guide contains many suggestions on how to organize 
the materials of science in an interesting way and 
points out the possibilities of an integrated pro- 
gram through the first 10 grades of school. 

GLENN S. THOMPSON 


Along Nature’s Trails, by Luan C. 
ATHEY. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1936, 344 pages, $1.20. 

“The purpose of this book,” says the author, “is 
to share with children all over North America the 


rr 


wealth of the woods, the hills, the brooks, the 
streams, and the open places. . . . Unseeing eyes ang 
unhearing ears should become alert to the wondey 
everywhere.” This wealth is extensive and varied 
Packed into this little volume, it is almost discop. 
certingly concentrated. A paragraph or two to ead 
animal, fish, bird, seed, caterpillar, fly, bug, tree 
track, flower, butterfly . . . it seems all breathlessly 
too much. 

As a nature reader, its excellent illustrations 
would doubtless hold the interest of children, fj 
text, though clear and simply written, seems to 
crammed with strange information for beginney 
to use. Perhaps, as a text for a nature-study clas, 
the teacher of which interspersed the paragraphs 
with class excursions, it would be adequate. 

For the nature student, one who already has a 
considerable background of information and experi- 
ence, the closely packed pages of this book will 
prove a gold mine. As the Scotch preacher in Ad. 
ventures in Contentment said of Izaak Walton's 
The Compleat Angler, “It makes me want to go 
fishing.” 


Teacher Certification in Ohio and a Pro 
posed Plan of Reconstruction, by F. B. 
Dittey. New York: Bureau of Publica 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, 1935. 164 pages, $1.75. 
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A Magaxine for Secondary School Teachers 


This periodical (formerly The Historical Outlook) is now 
in its twenty-eighth year of publication and under the present 
editorial policy, it will be devoted to material in all phases 
of the social studies for teachers in the secondary school field. 


Subscription price $2.00 per year. 
Published monthly from October to May inclusive. 


Sample copy and further information sent upon request. 
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Following a brief history of certification in Ohio 4“ 

to 1931 which shows the tendency toward limita- | t t 
ton of local autonomy, Doctor Dilley sets forth in was no my 
Section II nine “underlying principles of certifica- Ls a 

, s 

tion,” which may be summarized as follows: (1) | L | d 
certification is a state function; (2) it should be in p rivi ege as a Cc 1 
the hands of a single authority; (3) which should 


be a professional body; (4) certificates should be to study mathematics 


based on academic ce gee preparation; H ; , 
certificate laws should be general in form and h 

bon in operation; (6) original certificates should in t € interesting 

be probationary or provisional; (7) certificates should - e 

be differentiated or specific (8) certificate regulations way laid out in the 

should be simple in form and easily administered; 

(g) new certification regulations should be admin- 


istered in such a way that teachers in service can Boyce-Beatty Series” 


meet the new requirements within a reasonable 


SABSERES 


ee 


. The above remark is frequently made by educators 
length of time. fae ' who have been dissatisfied with the lack of compelling 

At first glance these principles seem obvious. | interest and value to the child’s life of the various 
Nevertheless, numbers 4 and 7 are too glibly justified | junior-high mathematics textbooks available, and who 
by the author. He seems to have no inkling of the | see in the Boyce-Beatty Series a revelation of what 
very great danger that lies within their application a modern mathematics course can be like. Schools 


7 . s Q that are using the Boyce-Beatty Units report two 
by arbitrary, bureaucratic, or stupid state certificate | striking results: 1. The pupils, because of their in- 
authorities. terest in the work, show improvement in pure mathe- 

Quite without evil intent, but in pitiful ignorance matics skills that greatly exceed normal expectations. 


canaetenael oes 2. The pupils at the same time gain valuable social- 
of school purposes and institutional traditions, state J . 
. et ie .. | economic knowledge. Prove this for yourself by trying 
certificate authorities are today stultifying the spirit | out classroom quantities of some of these Units in 
and function of junior high schools and adventur- | the spring semester. 


ous senior high schools through their bureaucratic 
inability to take account of personal qualifications 


of teachers apart from their “academic and profes- Boyce-Beatty 


sional preparation” and by their surrender to the 


prejudices that a specialist is a more competent M A T H E M A T | C S 

teacher than a generalist, and that teachers teach to 

children subject matter which they have learned 

rather than share with their pupils their own ad- f E d |_if S j 

ventures in inquiring and learning. 0 very ay ve eres 
In a word, these two “principles” (4 and 7) are First Year 

neither underlying nor are they principles. They are | FINANCE Unit—The Financial Relationships 

mere administrative, unintelligent devices for getting of Children to Parents 7 

a job done with no insight as to the job’s meaning | HEALTH Unit—The Economics of Health .... 


or importance. Second Year 


Doctor Dilley’s “Proposed Plan of Certification | ,eISYRE Unit—The Economics of Leisure 
of Teachers in Ohio” is based on the application of Activities 


his “principles” and has, therefore, both the | GEOMETRY Unit—Measuring Land, Sky and 

strengths and the weaknesses that inhere in them. Sea 

Without detracting one whit from the validity and Both Years 

desirability of many of his applications, the reviewer | RITE, Unit—Fundamental Drill Exercises and 

awerts that educational progress will be seriously Diagnostic Tests 8 

hampered by a few years of administration in which 

the certification of new teachers so absurdly exalts 

the drills, fact memorizing, specializing college stu- 

dent, and, however ignorantly and unintelligently, i. . 

hoop the teaching profession those young Inor Pu bI ishing Co. 
of spirit, of generous spirit, and of inquiring 

minds who grow as they advance in years a who 207 Fourth Ave., New York 

therefore change their majors, take many electives, Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 
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Speak and Write 
Faultless English 


Here is a new way to master English— 


by reading an entertaining magazine! 


Better English, a fundamentally new type 
of publication, will bring to your home the 
country’s most prominent popular teachers of 
English. Dale Carnegie, Milton Wright, Gor- 
ham Munson, A. A. Roback and other equally 
outstanding men of literature tell you in their 
own fascinating manner how to speak and write 
perfect English. 





Here are the titles of some of the topics 
that will be discussed in Better English by 
the nation’s most prominent teachers of 


English: 


You, Too, Can Became a Writer. 


Keeping the Audience Awake. 


How to Tell a Story. 


lf You Can't Clinch the Deal. 


A Formula That Will Make 
You Friends. 


The Art of Being a Secretary. 


Letters That Perform Miracles. 


There Is Fun in Grammar. 











BETTER ENGLISH 











There is not a dull page in Better English 
Every article is designed to help you. 


No matter how good you may think you 
English is, you will find helpful, interesting 
ideas for improving it, making it more vivid 
more dynamic, more efficacious in every issue of 
Better English Magazine. Sure it is worth: 
dollar to give yourself this advantage. 


Look for the first issue of Better English 
on November 20. Single copies are twenty-five 
cents at newsstands. Better yet, however, send 
ONE DOLLAR for a six months’ trial sub 
scription. 





& Use the Coupon 
Months Below. 
for 





Institute, Inc., Dept. C. L. 
152 West 42nd St., 
New York, N.Y. 


+] QQ | Better English Speech 








Gentlemen: 


I am enclosing one dollar with this coupon 
(cash, check or money order). Please sen 
Better English to the address below for six 
months. 
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Book REVIEWS 


and challenge their stupid professors, and get bare 
marks. 

Certification is obviously a necessary evil; it is a 
defense against political pressures; it encourages the 
dimination of the obviously unfit candidates. As a 
positive instrument for upbuilding the profession it 
is not important. It must if possible be kept within 
the bounds of its proper function. Else, it will surely 
destroy all adventure and experimentation in public 


schools. 


How to Plan Your High School Course. 
Guidance Department, Samuel J. Tilden 
High School. Brooklyn, New York: 
March, 1937, 79 Pages. 

The very vigorous and efficient Guidance Depart- 
ment of Tilden High School, under the Chairman- 
ship of Miss Elsa G. Becker, has prepared this 
pamphlet addressed to the students of the school. 
It contains information about the school and its 
curricula; it states the formal entrance requirements 
of a number of the colleges of New York City; it 
presents the vocational relationships of the various 
subjects; and it lists the books and pamphlets in the 
Tilden School Library that deal with occupations. 

Of special worth is the section on vocational re- 
lationships of subjects, the result of investigations 
and conferences in which the entire faculty of the 


189 


school participated. Of less value is the listing of 
formal requirements for colleges; it is not only in- 
complete as regards the colleges of the city, but it 
is misleading by its implication of completeness for 
each institution. In the case of New York Univer- 
sity, only the smaller of the two arts colleges is 
included and the School of Education is omitted 
entirely. This inadequacy is in a degree compen- 
sated for by a statement of the evaluations of Tilden 
High School credits allowed by each college listed. 


Selected References in Education, 1936. Re- 
printed from The School Review and The 
Elementary School Journal from January 
to December, 1936. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1937. 215 pages, go cents. 
For the fourth successive year, Dr. L. V. Koos 

and Dr. Newton Edwards have made available these 

valuable lists of annotated references covering maga- 
zines and books dealing with elementary and 
secondary education. The collaborators who have 
prepared the several lists include many outstanding 
specialists. In addition to a table of contents which 
indicates the subdivisions of each section, there is 

a helpful author index. This book is invaluable for 

the student of current educational literature and of 

the phenomena and trends of elementary and sec- 
ondary education. 





Life -Situations 4 
SOCIETY IN ACTION is written 

in a simple, entertaining style that 
appeals to pupils. It has a reading 
difficulty of 7th grade placement, and 
an interest rating of superior, accord- 
ing to the Lewerenz Formula and the 
Stanford Achievement Test. Through- 
out, it presents real life situations on 


A Successful Integration 
of CIVICS, history, 
geography, and Guidance: 


SOCIETY in ACTION 


By Helen Halter 








the pupil’s level of interest. 


Sample Units 
Unit 2—How Can I Be Truly Patri- 
otic? 
Unit 4H-How Should I Form My 
Opinions? 
Unit 14—Our School 
Unit 16—Beauty in Our Community 
Unit 17—Buying in Our Community 
Unit 19—Crime in Our Community 
Unit 25—The Newspaper 
Unit 27—Politics in Our Community 
Unit 28—Power in Our Community 
Unit 30—Public Opinion 
Unit 41—Big Business 
Unit 43—Labor 
Unit 47—Standard of Living 
Unit 49—War 


Supervisor of Social Studies, Milne School 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany 


This guide book for pupils contains 50 curriculum units cover- 
ing 7th, 8th, and 9th grade social-studies. A course based upon 
SOCIETY IN ACTION uses reference material, varied activi- 
ties, committee work, democratic discussion, and all of the best 
features of progressive education. Social-studies teachers find 
constant use for their examination copy of SOCIETY IN 
ACTION as a manual and a source of ideas, while they consider 
it for adoption. There are excellent individual reference lists 
for each ~~ of each unit. This book is a time-saver to teachers 
preparing their own units. 


List $1.66—30-day approval 
Inor Publishing Co. ?yioyne* 
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YOUR DISCIPLINE a 
PROBLEMS 


define: 


SETTLED BY 
“BOY DATES GIRL” 


A MERRY SURFACE HIDES A SERIOUS PURPOSE 


There is a lot of fun—plus serious purpose—in this neat little book. The author has a sense 
of humor—and an understanding of the teen-age student’s problems. This mingling of 
gaiety and knowledge makes for the best possibie sort of advice—good advice made tasty 
by a sauce of laughter. 


NO EMBARRASSING LECTURES 


on subjects you dislike talking about. Such personal problems as clothes, make-up, social 
behavior, tone of voice, posture, etc.—are all fully and cheerfully discussed in “Boy Dates 
Girl.” And the student can learn his conduct lessons when he is alone in his own room— 
without embarrassment. 


TEACHERS, PUPILS, AND PARENTS 


will welcome this delightful series of essays, reprinted from Scholastic Magazine. When the 
ugly duckling turns into the graceful swan, merely reading a book—the change is a notice- 
able and gratifying one. Hundreds of teachers asked us to publish “Boy Dates Girl.” And 
scores of student letters, enthusiastically endorsing it, make us certain that every word in 
the book hits its mark. 





SCHOLASTIC, 402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
48 pages Pittsburgh, Penna. 


gay new illustrations ee ah —_ 
snappy self-cover DATES GIRL.” 


I am enclosing $ 
one copy 


10 to 100 


100 or more 
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Business Mathematics, by Lucien BLamr 
Kinney, New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1936, 350 pages, $1.40. ° & ° 
A textbook based on a study of the mathematical crence du Ca [10 n 

needs of business. It is comprehensive in its develop- 

ment of business mathematics, which the author The only professional all-science 
defines as a “study of the nature, organization, and 


conduct of business through the use of mathe- magazine for all teachers of science. 
matics.” 
A study of business situations which call for Science Education serves the 
the use of the basic mathematical skills is funda- d f ° h : 
mental in this textbook to the solution of business needs of science teachers: 
problems. These business situations—the retail store, ; 
the producer and the middleman, transportation . Practical classroom helps, problems, proj- 
of goods, communication and travel, commercial ects, and teaching units by classroom teach- 
qaedit and the bank, business ownership and invest- ers of science. 
ment credit, the middlemen of investment credit, 
business and the government, and consumer activi- . Reports of investigations in the content and 
ties—form the units from which problems requiring methods of teaching science. 
mathematical study and solution have been selected 
for presentation. 2 ; : 
The materials are adaptable to a variety of pos- nificant interest to science teachers. 
sible classroom conditions. Enough material has 
been included to make the textbook usable for a 
one-year course, even in a “rapid advance” group. 
Yet the materials are so well organized that selected 
parts may be used for a one-semester course, even 
for a slow group. The text is, in addition, adaptable 


to any of the methods in teaching, as the material : : : . 
can conveniently be used in short or long teaching Science Education is the Official 


. Abstract and book review sections of sig- 


. Pertinent articles serve as a continual stimu- 
lus and inspiration to science teachers, 


. Invaluable in your library as a source of 
reference material, 


units. Organ of the National Association 


_Test materials, including a check on business | f+ Research in Science Teaching, 
information, skill development, and ability to solve 


business problems, give an opportunity for self- the National Council on Elementary 


testing and review. These are included in every Science, and the Science Association 
chapter, together with exercises which furnish prac- : 
tice material for the development of basic abilities of the Middle States. 
in the solution of the mathematical problems of 
business. L. TALVENSAARI 





To America’s Schools: Your Health, com- 
piled by W. W. Bauer and P. A. Tescn- Science Education 
nek. Atlanta: Johnson Publishing Com- Evansville, College 
pany, 1937, 80 pages. Evansville, Indiana 
This pupil’s workbook and guide is prepared 

for use in connection with the program sponsored Enclosed find $ 

by the American Medical Association, which is subscription to Science Education. 

broadcast over the NBC network each Wednesday 

from 2:00 to 2:30 P.M. E.S.T. from October 13, 1937 

to June 15, 1938. 

Each unit consists of a statement of aim, direc- 
tions for the pupils’ self-appraisal, and suggestions 
for activities for the improvement of physical con- 
ditions covered by the broadcast. The book should 
prove a very valuable aid to teachers of health 
whose programs permit their pupils to listen to 
these broadcasts. 


Address 


Subscription rates: U.S., one year, $2.50. 
Foreign, one year, $3.50. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL WHIRL 


(Continued from page 151) 
was a gay hearted Lothario with a song on his lips, 
and the imbecile, a soft-eyed little animal seeking 
the shadows. 

The murderer awaits death in the state peniten- 
tiary; the evangelist has lain a year now in the vil- 
lage churcnyard; the pugilist lost an eye in a brawl 
in Hongkong; the thief, by standing on tiptoe, can 
see the windows of my room from the county jail, 
and the once gentle-eyed little moron beats his head 
against a padded wall in the state asylum. 

All of these pupils once sat in my room, sat and 
looked at me gravely across worn brown desks. 
I must have been a great help to those pupils—I 
taught them the rhyming scheme of the Elizabethan 
sonnet and how to diagram a complex sentence. 

N. J. W. 


© 
How Like the Goat! 


Jonathan Openmind was a newcomer to the 
teaching profession and to the city of Aspenwich. 
He believed that teachers, like the goats that leap 
from crag to crag in mountain heights, were free 
to chart their own courses. 

Early in his experience Mr. Openmind pursued 
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an old and hitherto honorable custom of smoki 
his pipe as he walked from breakfast to the streg. 
car. Before many weeks, however, he received , 
brief note from the supervisor's office informing him 
that certain prominent patrons were objecting t 
Mr. Openmind’s public tryst with the Lady Nig. 
tine. 

There fotlowed .a similar experience in regan 
to the Detective Stories magazine he read on the 
streetcar. Then came the first P-T-A session of the 
year, at which time one of the ladies spoke scath. 
ingly ‘of teachers who chew gum in public, The 
same lady, although praising the general pedagogic 
morale very highly, looked pointedly at Mr. Open. 
mind as she remarked that she had heard that 
certain teachers were agnostics. 

There were other comments made by the same 
crusading lady, but Mr. Openmind failed to hear 
them all. He was thinking how much a teacher js 
like a goat. W. S. Me. 


© 


A national association of teachers of a major 
subject has appropriated $200 for a survey of the 
teaching of their subject in small high schoos 
throughout the United States. The rush of the states 
to get their $4.58 worth of research ought to produce 
a big wind. F. G.L. 





publications. 


New York City. 
II. 7 Editorial Committee of the above 


State Normal 
N.J., Associate Editors. 


Join the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics! 


I. The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics carries on its work through two 


1. The Mathematics Teacher. Published monthly except in June, July, August and 
September. It is the only magazine in America dealing exclusively with the teach- 
ing of mathematics in elementary and secondary schools. Membership (for $2) 
entitles one to receive the magazine free. 


. The National Council Yearbooks. Each may be obtained for $1.75 (bound vol- 
umes), from the Bureau of Publications, Tentee College, 525 West 120th Street, 


ublications is W. D. Reeve of Teachers Col- 
Editor-in-Chief; Dr. Vera Sanford, of the 


lege, Columbia University, New York, 
School, Oneonta, N.Y.; and W. S. Schiauch, Hasbrouck Heights, 
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